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EDITOEIAL STATEMENT 


It is understood by authors of text-books prepared 
for the Missionary Education Movement that their 
manuscripts are to be revised, if necessary, in con- 
sultation with the Editorial Committee of the Move- 
ment so as to render them most effective for use in 
study class work. Mr. Eddy, the author of this 
book, being in India and therefore unable to consult 
with the committee personally, gave the committee 
permission to make whatever alterations it thought 
best. Accordingly, Chapters I and II have been 
largely rewritten, in order to supply a background 
of the principles underlying the social and religious 
conditions of India, and a number of explanatory 
insertions have been made in the other chapters to- 
gether with some rearrangement. For some of these 
insertions the committee is indebted to Bishop W. P. 
Oldham, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

As a result of considerable experience, the com- 
mittee has abandoned the idea of attempting a treat- 
ment of all the most important phases of missionary 
work in India. Multiplication of topics means con- 
densation and consequent loss of vividness and detail. 
This book does not pretend to be more than a series of 
studies on special phases of its subject. The illus- 
trations are taken from the author’s personal expe- 
ix 
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rieneej and do not claim to be the most important and 
representative that eonld be selected from the whole 
range of missionary work. 

The committee wish to express their appreciation of 
Mr. Eddy’s generous confidence in their judgment, 
and their regret that he could not have been consulted 
in the details of revision. 



FBEFACE 


The writing of this volume has been a labor ofclove, 
and has taken me in thought a hundred times across 
the sea to the land that I love and to which I shall 
return in a few weeks. 

Although there has been nothing worth recording 
in my own work in India, I have had an exceptional 
opportunity of getting a bird’s-eye view of the work 
of the missionaries aH over the Empire during the 
last fourteen years. For the first five years, as Col- 
lege Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and of the Student Volunteer Movement of 
India and Ceylon, my work in English took me 
throughout the whole of India. Feeling, however, 
that the heart of the missionary problem lay in the 
Native Church and in the vernacular, I commenced 
the study of Tamil, as that language more than any 
other would bring me into contact with the largest 
number of Christians. After living in tents with a 
band of theological students for a year, I took a station 
out among the masses. At present, as National Evan- 
gelistic Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, I devote the greater part of my time to travel- 
ing work among the colleges, and to evangelistic mis- 
sions throughout the Tamil Church. My home, how- 
ever, is out among the people, many miles from the 
xi 
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nearest white man, and I am responsible, when I 
am not traveling*, for the joint care of a large station 
containing about 5,000 Christians and half a million 
Hindus and Mohammedans. I have endeavored to 
give descriptions of actual mission work, illustrative 
biographical material, and concrete instances which 
would illustrate the problems connected with mis- 
sion worlc. 

In addition to the usual authorities and sources con- 
sulted, especial thanks are due to help received from 
my dear Indian friend and fellow worker, Mr. Aza- 
riah, to Mr. Datta’s The Desire of India, and to my 
friend Mr. Farquhar for his numerous and illuminat- 
ing articles on the life and religion of the people, 
which have been especially helpful. The generous 
hospitality and help of Mr. Charles Alexander, of 
Birmingham, have made possible the production of 
the manuscript in the short time at my disposal. 

This book goes forth as a poor plea for a great peo- 
ple. At the worst, the facts must speak for them- 
selves, and the people of this great land will make 
their own appeal to heart and conscience. The book 
is written, not to discuss a subject, but to attain an 
object ; and that object will have failed if it does 
not lead to definite action on behalf of India. 

Sherwood Eddy. 

Birmingham, England, July 20, 1910. 




THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 


l£m»aa lif« Is of little raloo in India. Lives are spent in grinding 
poverty and bitter toil, and even the power of aspiration seems 
to be taken from men. Villages are blotted out by famine and 
peatllenoc, and yet the people do not pause to inquire whether 
such tragedy Is preventable. In the plague-stricken areas, when the 
disease is at its height, some may attempt to escape, but the bulk of 
the mpulation quietly awaits its doom. The villagers look into the 
faces of their companions and wonder which of them will be next 
struck down. There are thousands of children to whom the oppor- 
tunity of life is nerver given, hundreds of women who perish pre- 
maturely, worn out with their toil, whom early marriage, neglect, 
and unhygienic surroundings have killed. Not one of us who believe 
in. the eternal value of the individual soul can view with uncon- 
cern this wastage of human life. The lives of the dwellers in 
the innumerable villages of India are precious in the sight of 
Christ, and in his eyes every soul possesses an infinite capacity and 
worth. 


— Datta 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PEOPLE OP INDIA 

National Unity. — ^It is difftcnlt for those who have 
been born into the atmosphere of a progressive 
Western nation to appreciate present-day conditions 
in India. One of our strongest impulses is partiot- 
ism, which comes from a sense of national unity and 
of a great common inheritance. That inheritance 
has descended to us from Hebrew prophet and 
Greek philosopher and Roman lawgiver ; it has 
been infused with the breath of Christianity, and 
toughened with Teutonic vigor; it has been stirred 
by the Renaissance and Reformation, and enriched 
by a constant growth in freedom and intelligence. 
It pervades all our life so subtly that most of us 
are not conscious of its existence, and think little of 
its origin ; but yet we owe to it a thousand ties that 
bind us together as a North American people, and 
link us to our common English ancestry. 

Common Traditions.— In the bulk of North 
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America, both in the United States and in Canada, 
our dominant traditions are derived from a single 
source. As a whole, we seem to be of a single race ; 
and where consciousness of race difference arises, 
there our troubles are most acute. We speak prac- 
tically a single language, in which is printed and 
distributed every year hundreds of billions of 
pages. Free and compulsory education lias made 
this literature intelligible to us ail, so that the 
thoughts of millions are shaped by the same ideas. 

Intercommunication. — We have had so long an in- 
heritance of freedom that we take it as a matter of 
course. Progress in society, government and church 
is a natural and normal thing, and its lack a re- 
proach. Our systems of transportation and com- 
munication have at once liberated us and bound us 
together. Scarcely have we realized the significance 
for unity to both countries of the transcontinental 
railway lines that tend ever to weave together more 
closely the domestic, social, intellectual, political, 
and religious interests of the extreme sections of our 
respective territories. The northward and south- 
ward movements of our populations and interchange 
of our products, both within the domain of each oi 
these two countries and also along lines of mutual 
sharing of the material, moral, and religious good of 
each, characterize the present and the future. We 
can go where we wiU, and everywhere we go we 
make new ties. Never before have nation.s been 
able to extend over such vast stretches of territory 
and to preserve such unity of spirit as to-day hy the 
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aid. 0.1 steam and electricity. Finally our applica- 
tions of the resiills of modern science to tlie t;x- 
]}loitation of our great natural resources has pro- 
duced wealth hitherto unknown, which is shared in 
maiiy irays even by the poorest. All this is so fa- 
miliar to us that it is hard to imagine a state of 
affairs which is different. 

India’s Diversity. — Let ns look at India by con- 
trast. The i)resent population of the United Stales 
and Canada combined is less than one third that of 
India. These countries could add to their own the 
entire population of the two continents Africa and 
South America and still fall short of the Indian total 
of 315 ,( 701 , 099 -^ India, China, and Europe constitute 
three great congested centers of population upon 
wliich the sun looks down in his daily course, and of 
the three India is by far the most diverse. Even 
with all the results of recent immigration, we are 
still homogeneous as compared with Europe, and 
.Europe is more homogeneous than India. 

Three Great Eaces.^ — There are generally distin- 
guislied three great races as the basis of Indian pop- 
ulation, the Dravidian, Aryan, and Mongolian. The 
characteristic type of the first is found in the sontb, 
— short, dark, and with broad noses. The second 
type, — taller, lighter, and with narrow noses, — is 
juost marked in the northwest, shov/ing signs of in- 
creasing mixture as one moves eastward. It is helcl 

1 Census of India, 1911, provisional results for population as 
given in the Caloulta Gazette, April 5, 1911. For other censua 
iigures on India, the Census of 1901 has been used. 
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that this is the type of the Indo-Gernianic race, 
speaking a language related to Persian, Greek, 
Latin, and German, which inTaded India from the 
northwest, bringing a higher civilization and re- 
ligion, and which pushed the Dravidians southward. 
The Mongolian type is strongest in the northeast. 

Sacial Spheres Outlined. — The idea is more and 
more gaining ground that a comparatively pure 
In do- Ary an population is to be found only in the 
Punjab and the adjacent territory to the north and 
south. The leading element of the population in 
the whole of the rest is Dravidian, except for an 
infusion of Indo- Aryan blood. This decreases as 
one goes from north to south, and affects the higher 
classes more than the lower. In addition to this 
there is in the eastern part of the country, in Ben- 
gal, a noticeable Mongolian strain which increases 
the farther east one travels; while along the west 
coast, especially in the Maratlia country and Coorg, 
there is found an equally strong infusion of Scyth- 
ian or Mongoloid blood. It should be observed that 
the superiority of the Indo-Aryan racial element 
was so great that it entirely absorbed the Scythian 
languages of eastern Bengal, superseded the more 
northerly of the original Dravidian tongues, and 
took from those of the central and southern sections 
a large part of their influence,^ 

Moslem Infusiou.—Sinee the year 1000 A.D., 
there have been repeated invasions of Moslems. 
To-day over 62,000,000 of the population are Mohani- 
* See map facing pagp ^0. 


siiedant^, the largest percentage being found in the 
northwest and in Bengal. The race characteristics 
are preserved only in aristocratic families and the 
masses are not to be distinguished from Hindus. 

Language Mixture. — These great races were orig- 
inally far more diverse than those that have mingled 
in North America, and they present one of the most 
remarkable language mixtures on the face of the 
earth. In all India 185 languages are listed, 113 of 
which are spoken by more than one thousand per- 
sons eaehd 

Bange of Tongues. — Over 56,000,000 people are 
recognized as speaking Dravidian languages, of 
which the principal are, Telugu, spoken by nearly 

21.000. 000; Tamil, spoken by 16,500,000; Kanarese, 
spoken by 10,300,000; and Malayalam, spoken by 

6.000. 000. Some of these are as closely related as 
the Romance languages,® but there are very many 
lesser languages and dialects. The languages of the 
north are for the most part descended from the 
Sanskrit. The government census of 1901 mentions 
ten of tliese that are spoken by more than five 
millions. Hindustani, or Urdu, which is a dialect 
of western Hindi, a grafting of Arabic and Per- 
sian words on a Hindi base, is spoken or understood 
by Mohammedans all over India, and is the nearest 
approach to a (iommon dialect. English, being a 
requisite for all but the lowest positions of govern- 

^ For tlio principal lang’u.^gps, see language chart on page 8. 

- Tlio Ronnince. languages are those derived from the ancient 
Latin, sneh as Frcnelj, Spanish, Italian. 
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jneat employment, is popular in schools and is 
spoken generally by an insignificant minority of 
educated persons. It is interesting to note tliat the 


LANGUAGES OF INDIA 

SPOKEN BY 3.000,000 OR MORE POPULATION 
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Barrier of Diverse Speecli— It is difficult for the 
people of Canada and the United States to appreci- 
ate the practical effect of this language diversity. 
Our newspapers, magazines, and hooks, our schools, 
our pulpits and other public institutions, our fre- 
(juent travel and intervisiting, find almost no liin- 
dranee from, the language standpoint in inaking 
common a great fund of ideas. Consider how our 
problems would be complicated if every small group 
of States or Provinces had a different vernacular; 
what a bar ivoiild be placed on commerce and intel- 
lectual interchange. If, beyond this, scores of the 
less extended sections could be approached only 
through an additional tongue, how could we ever 
raise them out of hopeless provincialism and mental 
stagnation ? 

Illiteracy an Obstacle. — ^But even if India had a 
single language, her enormous percentage of illiter- 
acy would cheek the influences mentioned above 
that have so greatly unified our peoples. By the 
census of 1900, ten and seven-tenths per cent, of the 
population of the United States at least ten years of 
age v.'as illiterate, over two thirds of ■whieli wms 
found among the colored people and foreign whites, 
and the percentage of illiteracy of Canada is about 
the samo.^ In India over ninety per cent, of the 

■Census of Canada, 1901, shows that fourteen and four 
tenths per cent, of the population at least five years of age 
were illiterate. Figures are not given for ten years and up- 
ward, so no exact comparison with the IJnited States can 1© 
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male population, and over ninety-nine per cent, ot 
the female is illiterate. The immense debt that we 
owe to the printed page dwindles under conditions 
such as these to a trifling fraction. 

Sway of Custom. — ^In the second place, even the 
best of the races and languages of India have 
brought the people no such heritage of customs and 
ideals as descended to the American settlers, and 
through them to us. In the earlier stages of human 
society the welfare of a community depended upon 
the subordination of every individual to the com- 
mon rule. The groups in which every man did that 
•which was right in his own eyes would be destroyed 
by those which submitted to a military discipline. 
This put such a premium on customs that were in- 
violable that everywhere in primitive society we 
find observances of customs made a religious duty 
and departure from the ways of the fathers threat- 
ened with the vengeance of the gods. Custom, la-w, 
and religion became synonymous. 

Conservatism a Passion. — It is absolutely neees- 
sarj^ in dealing with India to keep clearly in mind 
ihat the separation which we have made between so- 
cial customs and religion has never taken place, and 
that the same feelings of reverence with wdiieii the 
ancient Hebrew obeyed the Law and "with which we 
perform our most sacred religious obligations at- 
tach themselves in the mind of the Hindu to-day to 
custom as a whole. The two great forces that have 
shaped the development of custom in the West have 
been the rationality of the Greeks and the righteous- 



ness of tlie Hebrews. The one has cleared our mind 
and the other has purified our instincts. Although 
lacking these, custom in India has been strength- 
ened as perhaps nowhere else in the world by an 
intense religiousness that makes conservatism a 
passion. The great characteristic of the Indian 
people is the intensity of religious instinct which 
has penetrated every part of the daily life, conse- 
crated the worst as well as the best traditions, and 
blocked every tendency to social change. 

O'oddental Principles of Liberty . — We in the West 
have developed the ideal of individual liberty. We 
have set the individual free from the tyranny of so- 
ciety by separating custom from law. The indivi- 
dual is permitted to differ from others, to enter into 
new social combinations and to rise in the social 
scale. This ideal carries with it the rights of women 
and children to personal development and education. 
We have set the individual free from the tyranny of 
the state by declaring that government is for the 
sake of the governed and by making provision for 
changes of officials and laws. Society has made a 
great advance when it provides for adjustment to 
changing conditions by means of new laws. This 
marks the transition from government by custom 
to government by discussion. We have set the in- 
dividual free from the tyranny of ecclesiastical au- 
thority by a sexjaration of Church and State. 

Subjection of the Individual. — ^In India none of 
these separations have taken place. The family 
anci not the individual is the social unit, and this 
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always makes for subjection of women and eliil- 
dren. The individual is not free to differ from his 
neighbors or his ancestors. Every inffiienee con- 
spires to keep him at the social level in which he 
was born. Though in village communes local mat- 
ters are settled by a council of leaders according to 
traditions, the inherited spirit of government is 
everywhere patriarchal and despotic. Custom is 
neither to be discussed nor amended. In early days 
the priestly class obtained control, and has domi- 
nated native education and law^ as well as reMgion 
ever since. 

Institution of Caste. — The great social institution 
which expresses all this immovable control is caste. 
It may be defined as a collection of families holding a 
common title or name, claiming descent from a com- 
mon ancestor, originally professing to follow the 
same calling, and unified into a single community by 
a tradition of fixed rules and customs. They are 
separated from other castes by the prohibitions of 
intermarriage, eating together, contact, and similar 
barriers. 

Factors Producing Caste. — The origin of caste is 
due to several different causes. Among these are the 
following; 1. The preservation of race purity, based 
upon a distinction of color, in order to prevent the 
traditions of the higher race being lost by intermar- 
riage with the lower orders. 2. Various oetmpation 
groups gradually hardened into castes. Mon of the 
same trade formed a gild, which in time became 
a caste. Each son had to follow the trade of liis 


fatlier, and every eliange of occupation tended to 
develop a new caste. 3. Clans or new tribes wore 
incorporated witbiii tlie pale of Hinduism by the 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of tlie Bralntian 
])riesthood, and tlms passed over into Hinduisin in a 
])ody. This process is taking place to-day, and II ni- 
(luisiii is growing by incursions made upon the ab- 
origines and simple animists. 4, In former days 
intermarriage between two different castes and tlie 
migration of people to different localities ahvays 
tended to form new castes. 5. The sanctity of sac- 
rifice, which could be performed only by a priestly 
class whose ritual was handed down from father to 
son, esalted the Brahmans and made them indis- 
pensable, and through them strengthened the v/hole 
social system of caste. Caste to-day is supported 
also by the pride of social rank and of birth, natu- 
ral to all men, and is hedged about by a thousand 
thorny rules. 

Number of Oastes. — In the earlier Vedas there is 
no trace of caste. In the simple life of tlie days that 
follow'ed four castes emerged. The Brahmans or 
priests, the Kshatilyas or warriors, the Vaisyas or 
traders, and the Sudras, who were laborers or serfs. 
In most parts, the second and third of these have 
ceased to exist as castes. Tlie Sudras have lainiilicd, 
subdivided, and multiplied into hundreds of separate 
castes, and eoiislitute tlie bulk of the population to- 
day. Tliey form the respectable middle classes. In 
all, there are 2,378 principal castes and tribes, but 
if all tile lower castes and subdivisions were in- 
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eindccl, there would be probably a hundred thousand 
castes in India, no two of which can intermarry. 
Among Brahmans alone there are 1,886 subeastes, 
v/hieli for the most part cannot intermarry. 

Present Divisions. — Instead of tiie four original 
castes there are to-day three great divisions nuinlier- 
iug as follows : Brahmans, 14,893,000, or about 5 per 
cent, of total population ; Middle Castes, 142,000,000, 
or nearly 50 per cent, of the whole ; and Panchamas, 
or outcastes, 50,000,000 or about 16 per cent, of 
the whole. The Panchamas, or “ fifth order,” with 
different names in various sections of the country, 
are outcastes in the sense that they are outside the 
pale of Hinduism, and are usually forced to live out- 
side the villages and are not permitted to enter the 
Hindu temples. They are called the ‘‘ untouch- 
ables.” They are also subdivided among themselves, 
and will not intermarry. Though outcastes they are 
completely under the dominance of the caste sys- 
tem, and find it almost impossible to break away 
from it, or change their religion. 

Sacred Authority of Caste.— According to the sa- 
cred books of Hinduism, caste is a divine institu- 
tion. The sacred law of Manu decrees the status of 
the various castes as follows 

The Brahman ... is by right the lord of this 
whole creation. A Brahman ... is born as the 
highest on earth, the lord of all created beings. 

^Quotations here and elsewhere are from Saared Boohs of 
the East, by E. Max Muller, Vol. XXV, The Laws of Man-u, 
translated by Georg BiihJer. 
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Wliatever exists in the world is the property of the 

Brahman/ ’ 

“' Let not [one] explain the saered law [to a 
Siidra], nor impose upon him a penance. For he 
who explains the sacred law to a Sudra or dictates 
to him a penance, will sink together with that man 
into . . . iiell.”^ 

“ The dwellings of [outcastes] shall be outside 
the village, . . . and their wealth shall be dogs and 
donkeys. Their dress shall be the garments of the 
dead, tliej'' shall eat their food from broken dishes, 
black iron shall be their ornaments, and they must 
always wander from place to place. A man who 
fulfils a religious duty, shall not seek intercourse 
with them. ” ^ 

Former Condition of Pariahs. — Abbe Du Bois de- 
scribes the Pariahs of a century ago as slaves or 
serfs sold with the soil. They could own no land, 
they were beaten and reviled, they lived in pov- 
erty and almost nakedness. Brahmans would not 
even touch them with a stick. If one entered a 
Brahman ’s house lie was murdered. A man was 
sold for a dollar, or a little rice, or about the price 
of a cow. As an illustration of their condition, the 
Piiliars of Alalabar dwelt in trees, in little huts built- 
in the branches. They were not allowed to build 
their huts on the ground nor to walk in the public 
road. If a high-caste man met one on the road, he 

^ Maiiu, I, 93, 99, 100. 

'“Ibid., IV. SO, 81. 

X. 51-53. 
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could stab Mm on the spot- His description of the 
poverty and suffering of the poor people is heart- 
rending. 

Social Tyranny of Caste. — man’s caste in India 
is his destiny. All independence is crnslied. If the 
caste regulations are broken and defied the whole 
community boycott and if necessary ostracize the 
man. No one will work for him, no one will sell to 
him, no one will help him. We cannot realize the 
problem presented to mission work by this system, 
which forbids any man to change his religion, to 
improve his condition or rise in the social scale, and 
which boycotts every convert. As Dr. Jones says, 

To the ordinary Hindu a change of caste would be 
as unexpected, yea as impossible, as his sudden 
change into the lower brute, or into the higher an- 
gelic kingdom.” 

Some Benefits of Caste. — Caste is the “ keystone 
of the arch of Hinduism.” It has had some good in- 
fluence as a great wall of defense against the invader 
and as a conservator of tradition. It has provided 
for the division of labor and for trade gilds, and has 
furnished moral restraints by its strict rules. It has 
preserved certain arts and industries and enabled the 
people to unite and cooperate within narrow lines. 

Evils of Caste. — ^Its evil effects, however, far out- 
weigh the good. Maine, in his Andent imv, de- 
scribes caste as the most disastrous and blighting 
of human institutions.” A non-Christian newspaper 
writes, “ It is not possible to describe in temperate 
words the terrible havoc which caste has wrought in 
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India, The preservation of caste means the suicide 
of the whole nation.” A Hindu social reformer 
sums np its evils as follows: “ It has produced dis- 
union and discord. It has made honest manual labor 
contemptible, and retarded progress. It has brought 
on physical degeneracy by confining marriage within 
narrow circles. It has developed indirectly the sys- 
tem of early marriage. It has suppressed individu- 
ality and independence of character, and while af- 
fording the opportunity of culture to the few, it 
has caused the degradation of the masses.” “ The 
social system and the whole tone of religious thought 
with its philosophy of fatalism is against the indi- 
vidualistic self-assertion necessary to success in the 
struggle for existence. It is opposed to cooperation 
for civic ideals, and it promotes indifference to life,” 
Once caste is undermined, Hinduism would crumble 
to the ground, for it has no other coordinating 
factor. 

Eesults of Its Overthrow. — ^What would become of 
Canada or the United States if the divisive in- 
fluences of different race origins and a multitude 
of languages and dialects were cross-seamed and 
l»etrihed by the divisions and rigid prejudices of the 
caste system? If instead of one race problem wliieli 
is gradually yielding to the forces of education, pa- 
triotism, and religion, tlie United States had hun- 
dreds of caste cleavages, uninfluenced by patriotism 
or education, and strengthened by intense religious 
instincts, her people would better realize the o!)- 
staeles to progress in India. The breah-up of thfj 
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system would bring thousands into the Christian 
Church in masses, and that is what will probably 
happen within a few decades. The missionary work 
of the present is in preparation for that great up- 
heaval. The teaching of Christianity with its West- 
ern education, its doctrine of liberty and the natu- 
ral equality of all men, which has been the basis of 
every advance in the Occidental world for the last 
two hundred years, as Benjamin Kidd points out, 
will ultimately overthrow the system of caste. No 
other hope of the social betterment of India can be 
discerned. 

An Ever-present Problem. — Caste is the one great 
problem in India to-day. It is this which makes 
India such a dilScult mission field. It is this which 
holds back the high-caste students in the colleges 
and the poor pariah in the villages from embracing 
Clmistianity. It is this which has preserved Hindu- 
ism from conquering invasions and proselyting re- 
ligions. It is this ever-present problem which meets 
the missionary in every Hindu village he enters, and 
the remnants of caste prejudice which baffle him in 
many Christian congregations- How can we solve 
the problem? Mr. Bernard Lueas, in his Empire of 
Christ, and many others would suggest that as caste 
is only a social system, and since social differences 
exist in every land and are not necessarily incom- 
patible with Christianity, we should not make the. 
breaking of caste a necessary requirement for en- 
trance into the Church, but should in part ignore it, 
and trust that it would in time die out of itself, as 
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did the institution of slavery. Thousands would 
become Christians if they could retain their caste. 

Immobile India. — Our Western freedom of move- 
ment and the increase of manufactures has promoted 
the growth of great cities, which focus interchange 
of thought and become centers of progressive ideas. 
The director of the United States census for 1910 es- 
timates that cities of over twenty-five thousand will 
be shown to contain between thii'ty-one and thirty- 
two per cent, of the population, and that towns and 
cities of over twenty-five hundred will have between 
forty-five and forty-seven per cent. The census of 
India for 1901 showed that the cities of over twenty 
thousand contain only about five per cent, of the 
population, and that towns and cities of over two 
thousand contain only twenty-three per cent. On 
the other hand, there are 171,135,614 in villages of 
less than one thousand inhabitants, over fifty-eight 
per cent, of the total population; and 271,882,074 in 
towns and villages of less than ten thousand, over 
ninety-two per cent, of the population. 

Lack of Information and Travel. — ^Witli the addi- 
tion of language and caste hindrances, this situation 
presents a physical barrier to the rapid diffusion of 
ideas, to overcome which would require an im- 
mensely greater development of transportation and 
communication than that which they possess. In 
1909, India, with more than half the area of the 
United States, had 31,000 miles of railroad, as com- 
pared with 235,000 miles in the United States. The 
bulk of the Indian people, however, live away from 
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the railroad and are without newspapers, books, or 
sekools. Religion and caste combine, to discourage, 
travel The fact is that the Hindu has little oi' 
the migratory instinct, and all his prejudices tend 
to keep him at home. As a resident member ot a 
tribe, ca.ste, or village, he occupies a definite social 
position, ol; which emigration is likely to deprive 
irim. When he leaves his home he loses the sym- 
pathy and support of his clansmen and neighbors; 
he misses the village council, which regulates his 
domestic affairs; the services of the family priest, 
which he considers essential to his salvation. Every 
village has its own local shrine, where the dei- 
ties, in the main destructive, have been propitiated 
and controlled by the constant service of their vota- 
ries. Once the wanderer leaves the hamlet where he 
was born, he enters the domain of new and unknown 
deities, who, being strangers, are of necessity hostile 
to him, and may resent his intrusion by sending fam- 
ine, disease, or death upon the luckless stranger.”^ 
Wliatevei* caste may have done to stimulate industry 
in former days, in -the present stage of economic de- 
velopment, it is one of the great hindrances to na- 
tional prosperity. 

Small Incomes and Poverty.— It is most pathetic 
that in her desperate struggle with poverty India 
should find the infiuences of religious custom such a 
hindrance. A nation so handicapped should have 
the utmost freedom of each individual to make the 
most of himself, instead of an absolute constraint to 
^ Grooke, The Northwest Provinces of India, 386. 
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follow the trade of his father irrespective of his 
own tastes and abilities. Under such circumstances 
tiifi growdh of transportation, conmmnication, and 
social influences that have done so much to unify 
our own country, will be slow in developing, and 
thus the influences which should tend to destroy 
caste will he retarded. The poverty of the people 
of India is proverbial. A day laborer receives less 
than ten cents a day, even wlien he can get work. 
The average income in my own district is five and 
one half cents a day, $1.6,5 a month, or $20 a year 
per family. Dadabliai Naoroji, an Indian member 
of the British Parliament, estimated that the aver- 
age income per capita in India is only seven dollars 
a year. Lord Cromer’s estimate of nine dollars per 
capita is probably more nearly correct. The Hindu 
writer, Mr. R. C. Dutt, makes the criticism that 
while in England the average income is $210 a year, 
in India it is only $10. Forty millions lie down 
hungry every night upon a mud floor, wdio have had 
only one meal, or at most two scanty meals, during 
the day. Men, women and children all work to- 
gether ill the fields ; yet only 4-7 per cent, of the pop- 
ulation have work, -while 53 per cent, are dependent. 

Immediate Causes. — Tlie more immediate causes of 
this poverty are not far to seek. The lack of manu- 
factures, the dependence of the population upon ag- 
riculture, when the monsoon ^ so frequently fails, the 

^ A vdiid that blows steadily along the Asiatic coast in winter 
from the northeast, forming the dry monsoon; in summer more 
violently from the southwest, constituting the wet monsoon. 
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overcrowding of population, with poor methods of 
agriculture, naturally lead to poverty. The hoard- 
ing of wealth instead of placing it at interest, the 
tying up of money in jewels, the prevalence of debt, 
and the tendency to litigation, also rob the country 
of its resources. Add to this the burden of five and 
a half million mendicants or holy men and beggars, 
which the religion of the land places as a burden 
upon, a Mnd-liearted people, and you have conditions 
which are rife for poverty. 

Eecurring Famines. — The terrible effects of this 
poverty appear in times of famine. When the mon- 
soon fails, as it frequently does, anxious eyes are 
turned toward the burning heavens. During the 
last fifty years, twenty-two famines have swept 
away 28,000,000 of the people. The famine of 1900, 
which I witnessed, carried off five millions and 
left fifty millions hungry. I can more vividly re- 
call the dreadful scenes of this famine hy quoting 
from my report letter of March in that year. It 
reads as follows: 

Famine of 1900. — India is entering upon another 
great famine. The Viceroy and the Imperial Coun- 
cil, surveying the entire country, have made their of- 
ficial announcement concerning this famine, whicli 
has now assumed national proportions. They say; 
‘The greatest aggregate famine area will be about 
300,000 square miles (or five times the area of .Eng- 
land), containing a population of 40,000,000. There 
is a further population of 21,000,000 in which juore 
or less general scarcity and distress prevail. ’ Even 
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now thire is a population equal to that of Ireland on 
the roiief works, and they are increasing at the rate 
of several hundred thousand every week. 

Facing Starvation. — “ The first station I visited 
was that of a veteran missionary. Already the 
crov/ds had begun to collect about his door begging 
for food. I saw one group of gaunt specters stalk 
silently in from the dusty road. They had walked 
seventy -five miles. ‘Sir,’ they said, ‘we have no 
work, no food, no water. How can we live ? ’ Here 
in Ms own field were 10,000 Christians destitute of 
food, praying and waiting. The people are now liv- 
ing on berries, roots, the thorny cactus, and grass 
seed, and this can last but a few weeks. Beyond 
this one dreads to think. At best no crop can come 
now for eight months. As we drove through the 
fields they were withered and burned in the sun. 
The cattle were gone, the streams were dry, the wells 
often empty. The parched farms were deserted, the 
villages were quiet, the people silent and gloomy. 
The glaring heaven seemed brass, and the earth was 
. burned like brick. 

Bissase Added. — ‘ ‘ In the next mission station 
things seemed almost worse. Of the 18,000 
Christians, half were destitute. The missionary told 
me that some had eaten nothing for days. In some 
places disease was following in the wake of the fam- 
ine. In one little village he found forty houses where 
one or more were lying sick with smallpox. The old 
man had fought as a captain through our American 
civil war, but his face was wet with tears as he told 
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me of sights which he said beggared description. 
Some of the little children were blind with disease 
and their wails were pitiful to hear. 

Ferishing OMldren. — “On arriving in Bombay I 
met an old Princeton acquaintance. He said ‘Gu- 
jarat was a fertile coiintrj^ thickly populated. The 
whole face of the land is now altered. Every leaf 
was torn from the trees long ago for the cattle, and 
now llie trees themselves have been cut dowm for 
wood. The whole country, once green as a park, is 
now a blasted waste of barren stumps and burned 
fields. I have seen oxen dying in the streets and now 
they have lost nearly all. It will take years for those 
who survive the famine to recover from it. In my 
district five hundred people are dying each week. 
Repeatedly parents have offered me their children 
for sale at a rupee each, or about thirty cents. And 
they love them as we love our children. Children are 
now being offered for sale as low as four cents each, 
or for a measure of grain. The Mohammedans often 
bny little girls. One has only to live in a heathen 
land to know what they will do with them," 

Pathetic Appeal. — ‘ ‘ ‘ If yon had a hungry crovvd 
at your door all day. If you could see men reduced 
to feeble and tottering skeletons, if you could hear 
the wail of hungry children, or the pleading of a 
mother who has no nourishment left for her starv- 
ing baby, I know you would want to share their 
suffering, and that you wmuld give till it touched 
every luxury you eat, the finery you wear, until yon 
had fairly faced the command of our Master. “ Sell 
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tliiit wl'Jeli ye liave and give alms.” ^ When my 
fri-jHd liad iinislied his sad story and I asked him 
IxoVi Oiristian people could help, he said, ‘ Best of 
ail by rescuing orphan children.’ ” 

Fur-Eeacliing Eesponse. — In answer to the above 
If-dter friends in America sent $17,000 for famine re- 
jicf, and thousands of orphans were fed. Somehow 
tJic letter got printed and money came from negroes, 
Anun-ican Indians, and twelve different nationalities. 
One s(?]iool of girls in China sent their offering for 
the famine, just before they were martyred in the 
Boxer uprising. Many of the children rescued have 
now become leaders of Christian work in India. 

Ba^is of Permanent Help. — We have referred thus 
at length to the poverty and famines of India be- 
cause they not only show India ’s physical suffering, 
but are typical of the moral and spiritual need of 
this great people- My people die for lack of 
knowledge.” Christian education has largely solved 
the problem of famine where it has been widely ex- 
tended. Our industrial and normal schools are 
changing the social status of the -submerged pariah 
and removing him from the hand to mouth depend- 
ence upon heartless Hindu landlords. But the dovrn- 
troddeu ransses of India’s unreaclied multitudes lie 
like a beggar at our gate, full of sores and desiring 
to fed with the crumbs tJiat fall from our table. 
We can help tJiem best, not by fitful famine relief in 
sperda! tijnes of distress, but by the prevention and 
provision wdiicli the gospel of Christ can give to 
India, with all its uplifting pow’cr. The only rich 
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iiations of the ^vorld are the Christian nations of the 
West, or those developed by them. The half of the 
world that is poor to-day is the half that is v/ithont 
Christ. Can you measure the forces of Christian 
civilization upon India’s future in their social, eco- 
nomic, educational, and philanthropieal results? We 
iiave it within onr power to launch this migliT.y force 
through the Christian church and school. shall 

know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
But how shall they know it? 



RELIGIONS 


In the West we are accustomed to speak of a certain phase of 
life as the religious life, and to draw sharp distinctions between 
what we call sacred and secular. In India, on the other hand, life 
is essentially religious, and in the strictest sense of the word 
there is nothing which can properly be called secular at all. He- 
li,giQn is ail-pervading as the atmosphere itself ; it penetrates into 
every nook and corner of life, so that the Hindu can never escape 
from its influence. It presides over his birth, fixes his name, 
determines his education, settles his calling, arranges his mar- 
riage, orders every detail of his family and social life, and controls 
his destiny through all time. Not only so, but it gives color and 
shape to the external world in which he lives and moves?. Animate 
and inanimate nature, river.? and hills, trees and plants, rocks and 
stones, everything in the animal and vegetable kingdom, are all 
alike existing in this all-pervading religious atmosphere, and pre- 
sent themselves to his mind through this all-embracirig medium. 
It is this fact perhaps more than anything else which makes the 
Hindu an insoluble enigma to the man of the West. Its subtle 
influence is encountered at every turn, its tint is pre.'sent in every 
landscape, Its pungent essence can be detected everywhere. It has 
to be reckoned with in the India Office, in the Legislative Council, 
in the Government Office, in market and school, in the largest town 
as well as in the smallest hamlet. 
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CHAPTER II 


SELIGIONS 

Em^opo and Asia Contrasted. — Asia is the birth- 
place of great religions. As Meredith Townsend 
says: The truth is that the European is essentially 

secular, that is, intent on securing objects he can see ; 
and the Asiatic essentially religious, that is, intent on 
obedience to powers which he cannot see but can 
imagine- . . The European, therefore, judges a creed 
by its results, declaring that if these are foolish or 
evil or inconvenient the creed is false. The Asiatic 
does not consider residts at all, but only the accuracy 
or beauty of the thoughts generated in his own 
mind. ” ^ 

Semitic and Aryan Faiths. — Two great races, both 
Asiatic, have given the world its most germinal re- 
ligions, the Semitic Jew with his transcendant inono- 
tl’.eisra and deep moral sense ; and the Aryan of In- 
dia with his overmastering consciousness of the im- 
•uaneiice of God and the reality of the Unseen. The 
former has more largely shaped the West and the 
latter has iDflueneed the East. India has ever been 
the home of religions, a vast religious area where the 
world’s great faiths are on trial, and where finally 
only the fittest can survive. 

I- Asia and Europe, 29. 
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Btrength. of Eeligions of India.— The strength of 
the various religions of India and their relative num- 
bers is shown in the following table 


Jews 

18,000 

Parsees 

94,000 

Jains 

1,334,000 

Sikhs 

2,]9,'),000 

Christians 

2,923,000 

Animists 

8,714,000 

Buddhists 

9,477,000 

Mohammedans . . . . 

62,458,000 

Hindus 

207,147,000 


Thus of every hundred persons in India 71 are 
Hindus, 21 Mohammedans, 3 Buddhists and 1 
Christian. This proportion varies greatly in differ- 
ent provinces. 

Jews and Parsees. — The Jews, who have probably 
been in India since some remote dispersion of the 
first or second century, are a poor and isolated com- 
munity in Western India, with no influence on In- 
dia’s life. The Parsees, driven from Persia by the 
Mohammedan persecution over a thousand years ago, 
while a highly educated Zoroastrian community, are 
completely isolated in the Bombay presidency. 

Buddhism. — ^Buddhism, which arose as a i>rotest- 
ant reform movement within Hinduism, prevailed in 
India from about 500 B.C. to 500 A.D. ; but after a 
fair trial perished in the land of its birth. Apart 
from the outskirts of the districts bordering on the 
Himalayas and Burma, it has ceased to exist in India ■ 

^ From Census of India, 1901. 
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proper. Buddha, the greatest of India’s sons, leav- 
ing Ills life of princely luxury, by liis great renun- 
ciation sought to find a way of escape from the 
evil of existence by the suppression of all desire. 
His winsome personality, Ms appeal to the masses 
for the first time in the vernacular, his revolt from 
caste and the burdensome ritual of the Brahmans, 
his high moral teaching and the note of humanity 
which he struck, came to India at the time as good 
news. But his religion ignored God, and it could 
never finally satisfy the deep religious instincts of 
India. After the fifth century A.D., Buddhism 
ceased to exist as a paramount religion. During the 
last fourteen years, traveling in all parts of India 
proper, I have never met a single Buddhist. In Ti- 
bet, Burma, and Ceylon, it is of course still the pre- 
vailing religion. 

Mohammedanism. — The Mohammedans numbered 
62,000,000 at the census of 1901, and have doubtless 
increased since that time. They are most numerous 
in Kashmir and the Punjab, where they form over 
one half of the population, and in Bengal, where 
they amount to nearly one third. Though formerly 
ruling over the bulk of India, they have lost their 
political ijrominence, and have been much slower 
tlian the Hindus to cultivate ^Yestern learning. 

Some Lines of Change. — The problem of IMoham- 
medauism in India presents many interesting feat- 
ures whicli cannot be discussed here for lack of 
space. On the one hand, especially among the 
lower classes, their religion has been tinged with 
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Jiindrasm. “ The census officials were often in donht 
wlietlier to reckon certain groups under the headings 
of Mohammedans or Hindus/’ New and powerful 
sects, such as the Kahirpanthis, Sikhs, and others 
luiTc arisen from a mingling of Hindu and Moslem 
influences. The caste spirit has shown itself in Is- 
lam, and the prohibition of marriage outside of 
caste lines is to a certain extent observed. At the 
other end of the line we see the effect of Christianity 
and Western ideas. A small section of Moham- 
medanism stands for progressive theology, social re- 
forms, and Western education. A conference on 
missions to Moslems was held in Lucknow, in Janu- 
ary, 1911. The reports of this conference should be 
consulted for recent information on tlie subject of 
Islam in India. 

Animism. — Animism still remains the religion of 
over eight million aboriginal hill tribes, who worship 
subordinate spirits, but they are being gradually 
absorbed by the other religions.^ The religious 
future of India lies between Christianity and Hindu- 
ism, and in this chapter we shall try to estimate 
sympathetically the worth of the latter religion, and 
to weigh its elements of strength and weakness. The 
question before us is, what has Hinduism done for 
India, and what can it do? 

Hinduism. — The average person in Canada or the 
United States has little conception of a life saturated 

1 For a detailei'l account of Parseeism, Buddhism, Moiiainme- 
danism, and Aaimism, see Murray, The Great IteMgioiis of 
India. ■ 
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widi reiigicn as is that of India. Eeligion eoyers all 
life. It fills all thought. It governs all acts. It reg- 
ulates all movements. So complete a possession of a 
mari s whole being by religion as is common in In- 
dia r-un only be found among the rare mystic saints 
ui: other lands. Witness the indescribable sufferings 
of the millions of devotees on year-long pilgrimages 
to sacred shrines j the life-long vigils and absorbed 
eoiifceinpiations of tens of tliousands of ascetics. But 
above all note the unfailing ceremonies that entire 
Hindu liousehoids go through every day before the 
shrines which are found in every orthodox Hindu 
home. How earnest the women ; how seemingly rev- 
erent the men: how cheerfully present the children. 
Contrast the prayerlessness of our American people. 

Eeligion Merged with Custom. — Since religion in 
India has not yet been separated from custom, it 
controls the bulk of life. We of the West have so 
emancipated custom and daily life from religious 
eoutrol that our main danger is from a secular and 
materialistic spirit. 

Biverse Nature of Hinduism. — As compared with 
Western religion, Hinduism is not only more intense 
nod comprehensive, but far more diverse. It eonsti- 
liite.s perhaps the greatest mixture of any religion on 
the face of the earth. It derives from many sources, 
and since caste has cheeked free assimilation, the 
original elements exist side by side in every possible 
combination. It must be remembered that almost 
nothing holds good of Hinduism as a whole, that 
ideas and customs that rule in one part of the coun- 
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try and in certain strata are unknown and inci't, ii: 
other parts and other strata. ‘When \vc speaJi of de- 
velopment, we do not mean an orderly progress oj- 
the whole, but only the growth of tciidcneies wliieli 
affect larger or smaller groups. To the outsider who 
reads the generalizations of condensed accounts 
Hinduism may seem tolerably homogeneous, but 
further study or actual contact shows that tiie ex- 
ceptions to the rules are bewildering in their con- 
fusion. But it may be possible to make distinct some 
of the principal elements of modern Hinduism. 

Animistic Element. — 1. Animism covers the belief 
in a life which animates with unequal degrees of 
power all nature, as well as the body of the indivi- 
dual. Earth, air, and water are peopled witli spirits 
which are mostly malicious and which must be propi- 
tiated, as the higher gods do not protect against 
them. Whatever in nature seems unusual is set down 
to the possession of spirit power and is ^vorsliiped 
accordingly, — stones or local configurations v/hieh 
are unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position;^ 
things inanimate gifted with mysterious motions, 
such as trees, rivers, and other material objects ; ani- 
mals which are feared and which are odd or useful, 
as snakes, monkeys, cows, and the like; things use- 
ful, such as tools ; dead relatives or persons who were 
strong or notorious in life, or who died in, a strange 
way. All these things arouse in the common man a 

^Ab. obscure remnant of the same feeling is shown in Amer- 
ica by the names, pulpit,” “ devil’s piineh-bowi, ” aiu! 

like terms, applied to rocks of , curious shape. 
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feeling of mysterious awe. Joined with this is the 
worship of dead parents whose spirits are dependent 
on tlieij- survivors for comfort, and who will avenge 
neglect or any deviation from custom. This belief 
is (1) a religion of fear, since most spirits are mali- 
eions; (2) a religion divorced from ethics, since spir- 
its have no regard for moral ideals ; (3) a religion of 
custom, since the worship rests on blind tradition, 
and the spirits are apt to punish departure from 
custom. 

Incubus Upon the People. — “ Oh, evil one,” cries a 
distressedSraother, ‘‘why hast thou cast a spell upon 
my little one! "What shall I do to appease thee? ” 
Every disease, every disaster comes from these min- 
isters of evil. Utmost anxiety prevails, particularly 
among the women, that right auguries and signs 
should attend the performance of every important 
act of life. The astrologer easts the horoscope of 
every child; determines the wedding day and all 
other important days in every family. No journey is 
undertaken, nor house built, nor garden planted, nor 
field reaped, nor boat launched, nor ivife chosen, nor 
does a birth or death come to pass without efforts to 
olffaiii favorable signs and to placate adverse gods 
and to seek the favor of the benign. No words can 
describe the oppression of spirit under which praeti- 
calls'' all tlie uneducated of India live, and this in- 
cludes over ninety per cent, of the people. 

Its Wide Eange. — This religion, with varying 
forms of worship, has existed from the earliest times. 
It belonged to the Aryans as well as to the Dra- 
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vidians with whom it is usually connected. It is the 
religion of one of the four sacred Vedas, the 
Atharva-Veda, and may be older than the religion 
of the Eig-Veda itself, being held by the lower 
classes. 1711110 only 8,000,000 of the population of 
India are classed as Aniniists in the census, animis- 
tic ideas influence the great bulk of the population 
of to-day. Though they acknowledge certain of the 
higher gods, the masses have a religion raaiuly of 
fear and of dealings with spirits and minor deities. 

Eitiialistic Element. — 2. Biiualism. Sacrifice, which 
in the very earliest records seems to have been a 
thank-offering, was next offered to nourish the gods, 
then to wrest rewards from them, and finally as an 
instrument for the attainment of supernatural pow’^- 
ers. The greatest importance came to be attributed 
to it, together wdtli magical properties. It must be 
offered wdth an elaborate ritual, the virtue of ■which 
was destroyed by a single slip. This was known only 
to the Brahmans, who largely by this means attained 
their position of leadership. While there have been 
reactions against this ritualism, the average Hindu 
yet ascribes great efficacy to verbal and me(dianieal 
formulte, and the Brahman retains nmch of his 
power as an intermediary with the gods. This ritual- 
istic tendency has had an influence in the shaping of 
caste. 

Every Part of Life Covered.— All through the day 
there is no function of life that is not closely pre- 
scribed for, and wo to the man -who fails to conform. 
He has broken the caste rule, and to break the caste 
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rale is to invite universal ostracism. The individual 
is helpless. Every neighbor is ej’-es to see that he 
vr alks the path. What he shall eat and drink ; what 
he shall wear and how it shall be worn; with whom 
he shall consort; whom he may marry; what he shall 
work at and where he shall live, are all laid down. 
To our Yve.stern thought no Hindu is born, he is 
chained into a system. He is as powerless to escape 
as a fly in a spider’s web. There is no way but that 
of patient acquiescence. And when one knows noth- 
ing of “ personal liberty ” such acquiescence is no 
liardship. He who is brought up in a prison sighs 
not for an open sky. But lie is a prisoner neverthe- 
less, a prisoner ceaselessly guarded by all his fel- 
lows, and terribly punished if disobedient. 

Speculative Element. — 3. Speculation. The earliest 
religion of the Aryans is handed down to us in its 
sacred writings, the Vedas, collections of hymns to 
which were afterwards added legal and speculative 
treatises, the Brahmanas and Upanishads. The 
higher side of this religion is presented in the Rig- 
Veda. It was a worship of gods, most of whom 
were personified forces of nature. The language 
used of Varuna, the sky, often approaches that of 
monotheism. Later there came a tendency to iden- 
tify gods which had functions in common, such as 
the sun, lightning, and fire, and to ascribe to the god 
addressed by tlie worshiper the characteristics of all 
the other gods. Finally acute thinkers, meditating 
long on the problems of life, came to conceive of a 
single force that lay back of all the universe, of 
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ivliich the individual deities were only manifesta- 
tions. It was a matter of the utmost importance that 
the more influential of these thinkers conceived of 
this force as impersonal, 

Pantheistic Element. — Thus the philosophy of 
India came to he pantheism, a view that has ])een 
dominant ever since. It is a doctrine which it is 
hardly possible to maintain Vv’ith perfect consist- 
ency. If all is God, and God is all, how shall we 
explain the apparent difference between things? 
We can only declare that difference is illusory, unim- 
portant, negligible. 

Personality Unreal. — In the first place, separate 
personality becomes unreal and should be trans- 
cended. Not only our evil nature is to be put aside, 
but. our best desires, feelings, and thoughts as well, 
everything peculiar to our individuality. In the 
words of the Bhagavad Gita, “Holding Ms body, 
head, and neck even and unmoved, (remaining) 
steady, looking at the tip of his own nose, and not 
looking about in (all) directions, with a tranquil 
self devoid of fear, and adhering to the rules of Brah- 
macharins, he should restrain his mind, (concentrate 
it) on me, and sit down engaged in devotion, regard- 
ing me as his final goal. Thus constantly devoting 
himself to abstraction, a devotee whose mind is re- 
strained, attains that tranquility which euiminates 
in final emancipation, and assimilation with ine.’^ 
This has made the highest religious type of India 
to be not the apostle or the benefactor, who seeks to 

^ Bhagavad Gita, VI. isq. 5. 
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bJoiis others by words or deed, but the ascetic whose 
liiain virtue is reaunciation and vrliose main concern 
is his own salvation. 

Yiev/ of Good and Evil. — In the second place, any 
difference in good and evil becomes unreal. Both 
alike are illusion and both alike divine. All good is 
God and so is ail evil, for God is impersonal and is 
without quality. These words good and evil are the 
mere accommodations of oiir imperfect seeing. In 
Brahma, the divine essence, all these meet and are 
without quality. The ascribing of quality is born of 
our ignorance. Among lofty ascetics such a doctrine 
may render men only useless to society, but in other 
quarters it may and does lead to great sensual ex- 
cesses. By immorality men are only becoming par- 
takers of the divine nature. As Slater says, The 
object is not so much to get rid of sin as to get rid 
of the false notion that we are sinners. ’ ’ 

Effect of Immoral Deities. — Of the Hindu Triad, or 
sacred Trinity, not one has an untarnished moral rec- 
ord. It is the stories of the sensuality and impurity 
of their gods, as recorded in their sacred books, and 
told on the lips of their votaries, which is polluting 
the imagination of childhood, and debasing the man- 
hood of India to-day. The temple prostitution in 
the name of religion, the sensual orgies of the Sakti 
worship, and the sensualism of Krishna worship in 
Bengal have poisoned the very springs of life for 
multitudes. Dishonesty and deceit are common in 
India, not because of the nature of the people, who 
are naturally more religious than we are, but be- 
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causse of the fundamental lack of Hinduism to supply 
moral motive and power. Some parts of the sacred 
books cannot be translated and published because 
they come under the class of obscene literature. As 
Professor Hopkins of Yale says, The Hindu inorrd 
code is savage and antique. Few of the older gods 
are virtuous. ” ' 

Obscene and SensnaJ Phases. — The carvings on the 
idol cars and upon the temples are often loathsome 
and obscene. I prefer to pass over this disagreeable 
subject. If I narrated here what I have seen with 
niy own eyes, or told some of the things which are in 
the sacred books of Hinduism, this book could not be 
published. There is immorality in Christian lands, 
but it is condemned by our religion, and contrary to 
the spirit of Christ; but when immorality is incul- 
cated by the sacred books, when the temple itself 
was a focus of vice and prostitution until the British 
government drove out the abomination into the dark 
dens beyond the temple precincts, when immorality 
and senstiality are interwoven with the very fabric of 
the religion and constitute a part of popular wor- 
ship, the very life of the people is poisoned. No 
religion has sunk to lower depths in its immoral prae- 
tise.s than has Hinduism; and while strongly relig- 
ious it has not furnished the high moral standard of 
either Buddhism or Confucianism. 

World Becomes Illusion. — In the third place, the 
differences reported by our senses become unreal. 
The external world is illusion, maya. The philoso- 
pher will neglect it as much as possible. Such a 
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belief will check all interest in Iniman progress. No 
genuine history or biography exists in Sanskrit liter- 
ature. Tlie Indian mind, with all its w-onderful 
depth and acuteness, has given to the world no such 
tlieory of tlie state, of education, or of naturjil sci- 
ence as occupied the minds of Greek thinkers. 

Doctrine of Karma. — In the fourth place, panthe- 
ism, with its idea of an imiiersonal God, produces the 
doctrine of karma, the inevitable connection between 
action and reward or penalty. We are no-w tlie ex- 
act result of vriiat we have been in the past. This 
doctrine has its ethical side and contains much truth. 
Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap. 
But it makes no provision for the grace of God en- 
abling us to rise above our past. Taken absolutely 
it becomes fatalism. As a matter of fact it has been 
combined with the doctrine of transmigration, of suc- 
cessive rebirths, human, animal, or vegetable. There 
must be some reason why the impersonal essence 
that dwells in all living things should have such dif- 
ferent surroundings in, different eases. Karma is the 
explanation. When life disappears from our view, 
its merit or demerit determines in eonuection with 
what form it will next manifest itself. The vital 
essence of a had man may reappear in the body of a 
toad; a good woman may hope to be reborn as a 
man. Let her beware of faithlessness to her lord 
and husband or she may reappear a rat. 

Baneful Results. — Years ago after a sore famine in 
South India, when the returning rains brought prom- 
ise of bountiful crops, a plague of rats appeared 
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tlireatening the haTvest. But the pious villageris 
could not be persuaded to hill these rats. Said they : 

Thousands of our people died during the famine. 
Cnder the stress of starvation they could not keep 
the caste rules, nor could we give them right sepul- 
1ure. Hence they are now rats. And shall we com- 
mit sin by killing our own grandfathers and uncles 
rind aunts and people? No, let them eat, even if we 
have less,” Said a poor servant woman who liad 
lost her only child, on seeing a dog enter the jmrd 
next day: “ Oh! do not drive it away. Its eyes 
look so kind; it may be my boy come back to me,” 
This theory offers an explanation of the inequalities 
of life, but it has the effect of fatalism in that pres- 
ent evils are referred to sins of a past life which 
has passed absolutely from memory. If I am un- 
fortunate, why should I struggle against fate? It 
is my karma and is therefore inevitable. If that 
girl, betrothed in childliood, has lost her husband, 
such misfortune must be due to an evil karma. 
Sympathy is thus withheld from those who need it 
most. . . 

Tendency to Polytheism. — In the fiftli place, pan- 
theism really plays into the hands of polytheism. 
If all is God, then that idol or tree or river is divine 
and deserves worship. Sir Alfred Lyall says : ‘ ‘ The 
present writer knew a Hindu officer, of great shrewd- 
ness and very fair education, who devoted several 
iiours daily to the elaborate worship of five round 
pebbles, which he had appointed to be his symbol of 
omnipotence. Although his general belief was in 
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one all-pervading divinity, lie mast have something 
symbolic to handle and address.’’ 

Upholds Custom and Caste. — ^Finally, pantheism 
consecrates whatever is, since all is divine, and can 
thus be used as an argument for custom and caste. 
It would seem equally logical to use it as a weax>on 
against caste, declaring that since all men have in 
them the divine essence all should be brothers. 
Karma has here intervened. A low-easte man has 
been born in the position which he deserves, and any 
attempt to raise him out of it is quarreling with 
Providence. 

Practical Effects. — Such are some of the practical 
results of belief in an impersonal essence rather than 
in a single, loving Heavenly Father. High thoughts 
and noble impulses have been robbed of their best by 
this theory. We shall never cure the surface ills of 
Indian society unless we can get at the underlying 
forces that help to create and maintain these ills. 

Yedantism. — In Hinduism we must distinguish be- 
tween the philosophy of the few, and the popular 
polytheism and idolatry of the masses. The vagiu' 
and conflicting elements of the TJpanishads were 
later formulated into the six orthodox systems of 
Indian philosophy. The principal system, Vedant- 
ism, holding substantially the positions just given, 
shapes the minds of the majority of educated men in 
India to-day. Brahma, the world-soul, alone exists. 
He is “ one without a second. ” “ Brahma exists 

truly, the world falsely, the soul is Brahma.” To 
know that ‘‘ I am Brahma ” is salvation. To the 
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Tedantist., religion is a philosophy, to the Christian 
it is a life. The Vedantist denies, -while the Christian 
emphasizes the personality of God. To the Chris- 
tian, God is love, his position is positive. The philos- 
opliy of the Vedantist is negative. As Mr. Slater 
.suggests, Vedantisni represents man seeking God; in 
the gospel God is seeking man. While this pantheism 
eolors nearly all Indian thinking, it is not strictly 
a religion, and logically it would exclude all prayer 
and worship. Even the majority of students and 
educated men, however, follow the practises of pop- 
ular Hinduism in their homes; for the Indian mind 
is more ho.spitable and compromising than it is logi- 
cal, Owing to the vague thinking engendered by 
pantheism, a Hindu can hold that two and two make 
four with one lobe of his brain, while with the other 
he can equally believe that two and two make five. 
Present him with two horns of a dilemma and he 
will firmly grasp both. He believes at the same time 
in one God, and in many gods. He will accept Christ 
as the incarnation of God, without excluding his own 
Hindu incarnations. 

Many Eesultant Sects. — What will be the practical 
effect of such a subtle and abstract philosophy, 
\rhich logically denies the personality of God and 
the reality of matter, on the beliefs and practises of 
the great masses who have from the earliest times 
worshiped gods benevolent or demonic, spirits of 
the air and earth, or objects animate and inani- 
mate? Different sections of the community have 
benm affected in very different degrees. The in- 
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numerable divisions of Hindu society facilitate the 
growth of separate sects, and the enthusiasm of the 
Hindu nature for religion renders it especially sus- 
ceptible to the teachings of legions of reformers 
and devotees, some of world influence, like Buddha, 
some with national, and many wdth only local repu- 
tation. For centuries the bulk of Hindus have been 
members of sects, some of which differ widely from 
the so-called orthodox views. 

Fields of These Ideas. — Certain of the ideas men- 
tioned above are wide-spread. The belief in trans- 
migration and karma is practically universal. Ascet- 
icism is honored as a disregarding of the illusions of 
this W'Orld. The moral sense has been blunted by 
the denial of the fundamental distinction between 
good and evil, although karma itself is based on 
such a distinction. Pantheism, as has been noted, 
tends to consecrate both polytheism and the existing 
inequalities of caste. 

Craving for Personal Deities. — On the other hand, 
the demand of the religious instinct for a God who 
is personal has multiplied the adherents of the sects 
which set up personal deities. Back in the Vedie 
days Eudra, wdiose name later became Shiva, "was 
a lesser deity, a storm -god Avith various attributes. 
Yisimu was a name of a sun-god. Nothing in the 
character of eitlier of the deities at that time indi- 
cated their future prominence. The stages of their 
rise, Avhile mightier gods decayed, can be only con- 
jeetured. Each probably grew great by absorbing 
the characteristics of local or tribal gods, until to- 
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day they are often included with Brahma, the some- 
what theoretical god of the Brahmans, in an artificial 
Hindu triad or trinity. Originally the elements of 
this trinity had no connection whatever. Philoso- 
phers say tliat all three gods are only manifestations 
of an impersonal being back of all things, hut the 
Bliaivas and Vaislmavas regard their gods as per- 
sonal and ultimate. This does not prevent most of 
them from worshiping other divinities, or from being 
influenced by pantheistic ideas. 

Shiva and Vishnu Cult. — Shiva is, on the whole, a 
stern deity, and Shaivism, the earlier sect, is more 
given to abstract meditation and is greatly animated 
by fear. It is the gloomy view of the destructive 
principle in nature and its various subdivisions use 
animal saerifiees. It is professed by many subseets 
of Dandis or staff-bearers, ascetics naked, smeared 
with ashes and cow-manure, engulfed in meditation 
while mechanically counting a rosary and at inter- 
vals calling out the 1,008 names of the god. The 
great Vaishnavite sect, however, is perhaps the heart 
of popular Hinduism- Vishnu, more human, less 
formidable, appearing in two favorite human incar- 
nations or avatars, as Rama and Krishna, has more 
nearly reached the heart of the people. Monier "Wil- 
liams says: “ I muvSt declare my belief that Vaish- 
navism, notwithstanding the gross polytheistic super- 
stitions and hideous idolatry to whieh it gives rise, 
is the only real religion of the Hindu peoples, and. 
has more common ground with Christianity than any 
other form of a non-Christian faith,” It practically 
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makes Yislinu a personal god, in touch with human 
life, sharing its hopes and joys and fears and suffer- 
ing in his incarnations. Intense faith in this god 
whose many names are ever on their lips marks the 
Vaislmavas. They have however split up into many 
subsects under the pressure of Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. 

Followers of Chaitanya. — ^In Bengal Vaisiinavisiu 
has been deeply affected by the sage Chaitanya who 
fiercely declaimed against caste, and even took Mo- 
hammedans into his following, and formed a great 
subseet. In contradistinction from the naked, ash- 
smeared Shaiva ascetics are the Vaishnava Valia- 
bhacharis, who worship Gopal, the human child, an 
incarnation of Yishnu, and are thoroughgoing epi- 
cureans . 

Consorts of ths Gods. — The third set of sectaries 
gather around the idea of the female reproductive 
energies in nature. But as the female is more in 
evidence in all begetting of life, various subsects 
have gathered around the consorts of the gods. 

Mutual Tolerance. — ^All the sects of India, liow- 
ever, are tolerant of each other, and the prevalent 
practise is for the worshiper of any one of the gods 
to scatter a handful of rice at the end of his wor- 
ship of his favored god to all the others who may 
or may not he, but whose good will, if they are, he 
does not wish to forfeit. 

Scenes at Meias. — The daily religion of the eoni- 
2uon people can ])est he seen at the great inelas, 
feasts, and annual festivals of the various gods. 
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Great throngs make pilgrimages all over India, while 
multitudes turn out from the neighboring villages to 
visit the sacred places, bathe in the tanks and rivers, 
and gain the merit vdiieh accrues from the w^orship 
of each particular deity. Unsatisfied, they trudge on 
to the next shrine, in the dim hope that there, per- 
haps, they will find forgiveness and relief. At Aila- 
iiabad I have seen 3,000,000 people gathered on the 
banks of the Ganges at the great Kumbh Mela. Here 
are pundits reading their sacred books, Sadhus or 
fakirs, and holy men of every description. Here is 
a man whose arm is stifi! that he has not moved 
for twelve years. Here is another lying on a bed 
of spikes, who has not left it for fifteen years. Here 
is a man receiving a rupee per head to ring a bell 
and call out the name of the worshiper to bring 
him to the attention of the sleeping god. Twenty 
thousand holy men march naked in one procession, 
representing a particular cult of ascetics who con- 
gregate here and who are never clothed. Thousands 
are bathing in the water, calling upon their gods and 
seeking to wash away their sins. 

Great Complexity. — This brief sketch can give no 
adequate idea of the extraordinary complexity of 
Hinduism, nor of its constantly changing character 
in spite of all the rigidity and unprogressiveness of 
caste. It has been influenced by Mohammedanism, 
and new sects have arisen from the mixture. To- 
day it shows the effects of its contact with Cliristicin- 
ity in several ways: 1. There is a large infusion of 
Christian ideas influencing it. 2. There is a passion- 
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ate effort to revive Hinduism and adapt it to modern 
conditions. 3. There are springing up various etdec- 
tic systems which are the result of a combination of 
Christian truth and Hindu tradition, and which rep- 
resent an attempt to compromise between them. 

Spread of Ghristian Ideas. — The infusion of Chris- 
tian principles into the minds of educated Indians 
is wide-spread and powerful. We liave onl.y to read 
tlie prayer of the National Congress on page 215 
to see both the deep religions spirit and the Chris- 
tian ideas of the new movement. There is no men- 
tion here of pantheism or polytheism, of Krishna, or 
Kali, of idolatry or caste, or any other distinctive 
Hindu conception ;* but the Christian ideas of God’s 
fatherhood and man’s brotherliood, and the duty of 
morality and social service. And these are just the 
elements of Christianity which the new movement has 
adopted. They appear in almost every Indian maga- 
zine and lecture. There is also an effort to expur- 
gate the immorality of Hinduism, allegorize its ol)- 
scene stories, condemn its immoral practises and 
apologize for caste and idolatry. Conscience and 
reason are awake. 

Methods Copied. — Missionary methods are copied 
in detail. We lia^m Young Men’s Hindu Associa- 
tions, social worship, the teaching of the young, cate- 
chisms, missionaries, Hindu colleges and hostels, 
zenana visitation, work for oiitcastes, and tract dis- 
tribution, The movement is ca,lied a “ Revival.” 
What does all tins indicate? It shows the failure 
of their old methods, and the appreciation of Chris- 
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tian doctrines and methods hy that imitation which 
is the highest praise, while the fact that Christianity 
alone is opposed, is evidence that Hindus are awak- 
ening to the danger of the decline of their religion 
before the advance of Christianity. 

Ohrist and Hindu Thought. — ^Yet wdiere Christ is 
sympathetically presented, he finally captures the 
imagination and wins the heart of the Oriental. A 
Hindu political leader in the south said : ‘ ‘ The 
highest manifestation of God that I know is Christ 
on the cross. I find pictures of Christ crucified, gar- 
landed and worshiped in orthodox Hindu homes. He 
is one of ns, and we revere him.'' A young revolu- 
tionist, who was sent to prison a short time ago, 
when asked what he would do if arrested, replied, 
‘ ‘ I shall go to prison thinking of Christ on the 
•cross.” And though formerly a Hindu, he has in 
prison accepted Christ and found him his only com- 
fort. “Christ has already won for himself an influ- 
ence in Indian life far surpassing every other relig- 
ious force at present active in the peninsula. The 
present extraordinary religious ferment, with its 
.many revivals, is almost entirely his work. Every 
aspect of social reform is purely Christian. The 
national movement so far as it is moral has been, in- 
spired by Christ.” 

Hindu Oounter-revival.— But the imesent revival is 
anti-Christian as well as Christian. There is a de- 
termination to retain all that is their own, and resist 
tlie advancing foi’eign religion. Their own sacred 
])ooks are now more studied than ever before. They 
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are producing a new apologetic literatui’e witli lec- 
turers and teachers, but as yet they have found no 
message for the masses. Even among the educated 
men the various schools are divided, and there is a 
Babel of conflicting opinions. The majority, how- 
ever, center their hopes on the Bhagavad Gita and 
the v/orsliip of Krishna, with the Vedantie philoso- 
phy. Indeed, as held by educated men, tliis is tlie 
best that Hinduism presents. 

Contrast of Christ and Krishna. — The question 
most frequently asked after my lectures has been, 
“ Why cannot Krishna save us? ” I rememher once 
during a lecture a man rose and asked this question. 
I replied, “ I hope our friend will withdraw that 
question. You will hear me witness that I have said 
nothing against your religion, for I came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil, like my Master. If our friend 
does not withdraw the question, I shall be compelled 
to contrast the spotless life of Jesus in his youth with 
the youth of Krishna, marred by immorality, lying, 
and stealing. I shall have to contrast the manhood 
of Christ, who went about doing good, with the im- 
moral relations of Krishna and the woman Radha. 
And I shall have to compare Christ’s dying on the 
cross to save men, in the closing act of his life, with 
Krishna, who at the last came to Prabhasa with 
16,100 wives and 180,000 sons. His sons in a drunken 
fight enraged him, and he with a club of iron killed 
all his surviving sons ; thus ending in destroying 
life, whereas Christ died in saving it. And I shall 
have to say many other things that will be painful 
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alike to you and to me. So I hope our friend will 
witlidraw the question.” He did withdraw it, poor 
boy, and sat down as if he were shot. Strangely 
enough the Hindus in the audience were satisfied, 
though if I had begun with an attack upon Krishna 
they would perhaps have left in a body. 

Hcleotic Systems. — Numerous eclectic systems have 
sprung up as the result of the impact of Christianity 
upon Hinduism. As a precursor of the new eclec- 
ticism, came the Brahmo Samaj, founded in 1830 by 
Raminohun Koy, as the result of his study of Hindu- 
ism and Christianity. Endeavoring to found a Chris- 
tian monotheism in the Vedas, the society has taken 
its stand against polytheism, idolatry, and caste. It 
has, however, never touched the masses, and after all 
these years, numbers only about 4,000 members. Ap- 
pealing to the intellect, rather than to the will, as a 
negative, rationalistic Unitarianism, it has lost much 
that is rich in Hinduism, and failed to gain the pearl 
of great price, which Christianity offers. 

Arya Samaj. — ^Tlie Arya Samaj founded in 1875, 
though remaining within the pale of Hinduism, seeks 
to get rid of the abuses of that religion by confining 
itself to the Vedas, where it hopes to find pure re- 
ligion, before the evils of idolatry and caste were 
introduced. It has, however, signed its own death- 
warrant by proclaiming that all truth, modern sci- 
ence and invention included, is to he found in the 
Vedas. The simple nature worship of tliese writings, 
and their call to sacrifice to gods long dead and past 
all hope of resuscitation, offers no message and no 
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soiution for India 'a problem. Though more political, 
pov/erful, and popular than the Brahino Sarnaj, the 
movement will in time sink to a place of obseimtj 
atnong the many other sects of Hinduism. The ques- 
tion is, "What should be our attitude to these reform 
movements and to the revival of Hinduism? What 
attitude would you take if you were a missionary ? 

Imperative Need of Christ, — One thing India yet 
lacks. Her imperative and immediate need is Christ. 
Such a nation after such a search deserves to find 
the truth. Groping up the world’s dark altar stairs 
to God, they need helping hands stretched down to 
grasp theirs in the darkness. Hinduism, though it 
has not uplifted or satisfied India, has prepared the 
way in its idea of God, of sin, of incarnation, atone- 
ment, and redemption for the full truth of Chris- 
tianity. The modern eclectic systems have copied 
from Christianity its outward methods without im- 
bibing its inward principle of life and power or its 
divine center in Christ. It is a laudable last attempt 
to resuscitate Hinduism. But it is without an or- 
ganic center or historic person in whom God meets 
man, and man finds God. It has no message for the 
masses, and is only a further argument for India’s 
need of Christ. The present religious awakening in 
India constitutes a mighty plea for the gospel. The 
present crisis is a call to Christendom. 
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it EC-eined mere dreaming wlicn, in the earlier p.art of the last 
oentnry, men arose iu Germany and Italy who asserted the principle 
of nationality, and declared that there could bo no peace until 
these two races had attained full consciousness and realization of 
their true genius in distinct national organizations, Mattor-of-faot 
people looked on such prophets of nationality as mere fanatics and 
dreamers. The true realities to them were the Bourbon and papal 
states, and the Innumerablo kingdoms and principalities of Germany. 
Kad they not the monarchs, and the courts, and the armies, and 
the treasuries, and all the real weights and forces on their side? 
But the prophets of nationality saw deeper. Behind the minor 
diSterenees they saw the real unity of spirit of their respective races, 
and diecernecl in this the slumbering force of revolution and re- 
generation. We know now who best gaged the real situation. 

—Cairns 

On February 6, 190.S, a large meeting was held to hear a lecture 
on Bhakti (devotion), at which nearly three thousand were present, 
and Mr. 'filak took the chair. Dr. Garde, an elderly and highly 
rcspe.cted and learned Hindu, a friend of Mr. Tilak’s, got up to 
speak, and traced the doctrine of Bhakti in Hinduism from Vedic 
down to modern times. He mentioned, while doing so, the name of 
Christ as a great Western saint who practised Bhakti. Tho name 
of our blessed Lord, even when thus mentioned, was received with 
such shouts and hisses that the speaker was obliged to sit down, and 
in spite of the chairman’s efforts to keep order the meeting bad to 
be closed. . . . This would Lave been incredible in India only 

a short time ago, and in a great part of India it would bo ircpos.siblo 
•still. Tet it shows us what may be expected if the anti-foreign 
movement becomes anti-Christian. 


•Andrews 



CHAPTER III 


THE NATIONAL AWAKENING 

India Awake. — ^India is at last awakening. The 
signmeance of this fact ean hardly be grasped by 
the Western mind. This land of the “ changeless 
East ’ ' is now in a ferment of unrest. A population 
including one fifth of the human race, possessing 
probably the most deeply religious consciousness of 
any nation in the world, which has produced re- 
ligions affecting the life of over one third of man- 
kind, and which has untold possibilities for the fu- 
ture, is being infected with the leaven of a new life. 

Masses Yet Untouched. — This awakening may 
easily be both overestimated and underestimated. 
On the one hand, it is true that the great bulk of 
the population is quite unconscious of the dawn of 
any new era. The isolation of the little village com- 
munities which constitute the larger part of India 
is so complete that the most exciting changes may 
kave them unaffected. Moreover, wdth such people 
it takes a long time for a new idea to wdn accept- 
ance. It -would be impossible in our Western lands 
for any section of the population to remain so igno- 
rant and apathetic concerning events of national 
interest. 

A Momentous Epoch. — On the other hand, it is 
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also undeniable tliat a new age lias been entered 
upon. Tlie Yision and enthusiasm whieli is as yet 
eonnned to so small a percentage of the entire 
people is spreading, and will surely continue to 
spread more rapidly. It is the most momentous 
epoch that India has ever known. 

Asia Awakening. — To estimate the magnitude of 
the present movement we must see it in perspective. 
It is not India alone which is alfected by this new 
spirit. All Asia is aAvakening ! India is but an un- 
conscious part of a wide series of national a.wakeii- 
ings, at first sight separate and unrelated, which is 
affecting this greatest of continents. From Japan to 
India, from Korea to Persia, from China on the east 
to Turkey on the west, all Asia feels the quickening 
of this new life. Japan under Western influence has 
undergone greater changes in the last forty years 
than any nation in history in an equal time, Korea, 
from its stagnant isolation of twenty-five years ago, 
is witnessing almost kaleidoscopic changes under a 
foreign rule. On a vaster scale, ancient China is 
being penetrated with the forces of Western civiliza- 
tion, through railway, post, and telegraph systems. 
In process of an economic revolution, with a new 
thii'st for Western learning, awakening to a new 
sense of national consciousness, these millions of 
people are also rousing themselves from the sleep of 
centuries. 

The Near Ea^t. — ^In the near East, Persia is be- 
ginning to emerge from revolutionary chaos, while 
Turkey has attained constitutional government at a 
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bound. Wlio would have prophesied a decade ago 
tliat Turkey ’s revolution would eome before that 
of Eiissia, and under the watchwords of “Liberty, 
Equality, and Brotherhood. ” Are these national 
awakenings really unrelated and sporadic, or do 
you detect any great underlying causes at work in 
the entire Orient and in the world as a whole! Do 
3*ou perceive any possible providential purpose in 
the trend of affairs, and can you discern the signs 
of the times in its significance for the kingdom of 
God? 

India's Political Unrest. — ^We are concerned, how- 
ever, chiefly with the movement in India. More 
than ever before in its history there is a ferment of 
new thought. While it has not yet moved the rank 
and file, it has so thoroughly possessed the educated 
classes, who wield an increasing power in India, that 
it is destined in time to leaven the entire life of the 
land. The present movement is at once political, 
industrial, social, intellectual, and religious. Polit- 
ically there is gradually taking shape a growing 
national movement. Tlie very words “ national,” 
“ movement,” “ liberty,” and “ self-government ” 
are innovations of Western origin, undreamed of in 
tiic past millenniunis of India’s history. 

Hationai Adolescence. — ^This birth of a new na- 
tional consciousness presents the two adolescent 
phenomena of imitation and independence. As in 
Japan and China, there is a mad desire to copy 
tilings Western, yet to resent all foreign interfer- 
ence and to hold tenaciously to all that is their own. 
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On the one hand there is the consciousness of AV est- 
ern supremacy, the determination to learn the Eng- 
lish language, to adopt Western methods, and to 
j’eprodiice AYestern political institutions. Thej’' have 
no desire to return to the ideals of their golden age, 
nor to tlie rule of Oriental despotism, nor to their sa- 
cred laws of Manii. It is not Manu, but Mill and 
Burke they are reading. It is not the lives of tlieir 
legendary heroes, hut those of Mazzini and A\"ash- 
ington that are furnishing their ideals and firing 
their imaginations. They are more interested to- 
day in the American and French revolutions than in 
the contemplative philosophy of the Y'edie rishis 
or the dreams of their ancient philosophers. At 
present the extreme party is trying to gain its ends 
by fitful attempts at bomb-throwing and shooting. 
But let it he remembered that even bombs are of 
AYestern origin. The sudden interest of these Ori- 
entals in chemistry and explosives is significant. 
Men are studying in Paris to-day; for Paris and 
Calcutta are the two centers of the revolutionary 
movement. The majority of the people, however, 
strongly eoiidenin these violent methods. 

Self-government. — The political aspirations of the 
people find expression in their National Congress, an 
unofficial self-appointed Duma, where the Indian po- 
litical leaders meet to discuss national problems and 
present their petitions and grievances to the govern- 
ment, Although divided between tlie ‘‘ extremists 
who wmiild use force, and the moderates ’’ wdio 
use only constitutional means of agitation, this eon- 
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gress is the chief exponent of tlie people in formu- 
lating their political views. The watchword of the 
extremists is Swaraj,” or “ self-government,” and 
their demand is to become a self-governing mem- 
ber of the British Empire like Canada. It is the 
reading of England's history and her struggle for 
liberty which has fired their imagination, but the 
necessity of a long and patient process of producing 
an intelligent self-governing and self-disciplined 
people is not yet fully realized. How far can a 
country like India, where the mass of the people is 
illiterate and divided by race, and where the leaders 
are often actuated by self-interest, be capable of 
democratic government? What would happen in 
the United States if only one man in ten could read ? 
And yet supposing it were true that the United 
States could be better governed by Britain and 
would have less political corruption under foreign 
rule, would her people he willing to see a foreign 
flag floating over their country! Must we not sym- 
X>atiiize with all lawful desire for self-government in 
other peoples, and is not this desire tlie first neces- 
sary step toward its ultimate realization? 

The Industrial Eevolution. — The movement is in- 
dustrial as well as political. Their commercial 
watchword is ‘‘ Swadeshi,” meaning ‘‘ own coun- 
try.” The boycott movement of refusing to buy 


i This boycott inovcnient broke down because “Commercial 
India ” could not be drawn into hurting trade. The subsequent 
development of local industries is profitable, and therefore re- 
mains and spreads. 
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British goods, and if possible to prevent others from 
buying them, which was originated as a protest 
against the partition of Bengal, has largely broken 
down ; but the movement to stimulate national pro- 
duction and the enterprise displayed in developing 
their own industries have come to stay. The Indian 
review’s and magazines, which used to be absorbed 
in philosophy and religion and were utterly obliv- 
ious to the present world, are largely occupied to- 
day with articles on industry and commerce, the 
secret of Japan’s success, of American prosperity 
and of British power. Students are sent abroad by 
public subscription to Japan, Europe, and even a 
few to America, to study manufactures. When 
Western education was first introduced, Indian stu- 
dents had no interest in science and practical sub- 
jects, but they now insistently demand of the gov- 
ernment industrial training and the encouragement 
of local industries. It is well that this is so in a 
country where nine tenths of the people are depend- 
ent upon the land. An overcrowded population, 
subsisting almost solely upon the soil, with poor 
implements and little knowledge of scientific agri- 
culture, raises a burning economic problem. The 
national spirit of the new movement is now intro- 
ducing the first signs of an industrial revolution. 
Men are turning from other professions to business. 

Swadeshi ” iron goods, cotton fabrics, matches, 
soap, and a hundred other home-made articles arc 
beginning to crowd out foreign goods ; Indian banks, 
steamship, and commercial eompanievS are springing 
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lip ir tli3 eitios. And all this in a land whose 
lormcr religious ideal compelled them to forsake the 
world as a mirage and lead the ascetic life. 

Social Eeform. — Social changes are in progress, 
social reforms are demanded, and social service is a 
new ifleal vdiich is possessing the mind of joung 
India. They are ])eginning to strike at the root of 
the social system of caste; for they see how hope- 
lessly divided they now are. At a recent dinner in 
Madras, in the name of the new national unity, 
about thirty Brahmans, thirty Christians, and thirty 
iMohamuiedans, men of liigh caste and low, sat down 
to eat together ; and yet no man dared put them out 
of caste. In northern India I found Hindu students 
inter-diiring in their hostels. The rules of caste 
have been relaxed in the large cities, and in ocean 
and railway travel, Mr. Tilak ’s followers at the na- 
tional congress ate together as a sign of their unity, 
and all this frotu a purely political motive. Social 
service is an ideal which is gaining ground among 
the students who are now working hard for the 
good of their country. Some are devoting them- 
selves to polities, others to education or sanitation. 
Tlie true patriot now shows his love for his country 
l)y hgliLing famine, poverty, ignorance, and disease, 
cr in endeavoring to uplift the depressed classes of 
‘‘ untouchables.’' Contrast all this with India’s 
past Iiistory. How completely the social eonseious- 
noss of Christianity is beginning to possess the minds 
of young Iliudus! 

Betterment Inspired by Christianity.— There is 
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DOW a growing sentiment against early marriage 
and the prohibition of Hindu wddow remarriage. 
Orphanages, schools, and benevolent institutions are 
i)eiiig established by Hindus. Female education, so 
long opposed, is now being advocated. Tlie seclu- 
sion of India is a thing of the past. The nation is 
in the mid-stream of modern life, exposed not only 
to the Ml force of the influence of a British gov- 
ernment, bnt to the competition of all the world. 
The Hindu theory of the world has broken down.’’ 
And all this social service, and the recognition of 
the outcasto under the principle of the brotherhood, 
of man, is in direct opposition to the spirit of caste, 
and foreign to the whole tradition of Hinduism. 
Every reform has sprung directly or indirectly from 
Christian teaching or example. It marks the infu- 
sion of a new life and will in time create a new 
social order in India. 

The Intellectual Ferment. — The intellectual awak- 
ening is not less marked than the political, indus- 
trial, and social movement. 'Western education, 
which was at first looked upon with suspicion, is 
now eagerly sought. “ Free and compulsory prim- 
ary education ” are watchwords of the new^ move- 
ment. In some towns where I have been, the old 
people wish to build or repair Hindu temples, but 
the leaders of the younger generation are. demand- 
ing the money for education. There is no desire to 
return to the ancient models. Schools of the old 
type are dying out. One has only to face a bright, 
restless audience of Indian students, to realize that 
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they are thorouglily awake. You need only expose 
yourself to a storm of questions regarding religion 
and life to see that they are thinking. The topics of 
their debating societies and daily conversation are 
bristling with new national ideals. As Mr. Far- 
quhar says: “ The intellect of India is finding itself 
once more. Each practise of Hinduism must now 
come before the bar of reason and must approve it- 
self as good for man, or else it must go. But to 
argue in this way is to give up the Hindu standpoint 
that men must bow to the Vedas, the Brahmans, tra- 
dition, and custom. The fact is that modern Hindus 
no longer believe in the authority of the Brahmans 
and of the Vedas.” 

New Impulse among tlie Common People. — ^^^inong 
the rising generation, even the common people are 
beginning to question the old beliefs. A movement 
has begun like that which produced the Upanishads, 
or the revolt of Buddhism, or Jainism, from Hindu- 
ism, which will yet dominate the whole life of the 
people. In its effect upon thought, art, and litera- 
ture the movement is a veritable renaissance, xlnd 
it will be followed b3’' a religious reformation. In- 
deed it has already begun. 

Beligious Phase of the Movement. — ‘‘ There is a 
creed to-day in India which calls itself National- 
ism. It is not a mere political program, but a re- 
ligion; it is a creed in which all who follow it will 
have to live and suffer. To be a Nationalist in India 
means to ]>e an instrument of God. For the force 
that is awakening the nation is not of man; it is 
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divine. We need not be a people who are politically 
rfrong ; we need not be a people sound in physique : 
but we nmst be a people who believe. You see then 
this movement which no obstacle can stop. You see 
the birth of the avatar ^ in the nation. You see Ctod 
being born again on earth to save his people. Sri 
Krishna, who is now among the poor and despised 
01 the earth, will declare the godhead, and the whole 
nation will rise.’' The Bhagavad Gita is noiv studied 
in India as never before. The passage where 
Krishna commands his disciple to rise and slay his 
enemies has been appealed to as a motive by some of 
the anarchists in Bengal to-day. 

Influence of Christian Ideas. — Yet Christian ideas 
are being imported into tlie Hindu religion. The 
Christian conception of monotheism is steadily gain- 
ing ground. God is spoken of now as “ Father.” 
To see the spirit of the new movement one has only 
to recall the remarkable prayer olfered at the open- 
ing of the National Congress in Calcutta by Hindus 
and Mohammedans. It breathes throngho^it a 
Christian spirit and scarcely a relic ol‘ the pantheism 
and polytheism, of Hinduism, or of caste and idola- 
try remain. 

A Spiritual Monsoon. — The Christian conception 
of the brotherhood of man, Christian morality and 
Christian phraseology and ideas are permeating the 
minds of educated Indians to-day. For all this we 


^An incarnation of deity. 
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tliank God. As one has suggested, the whole move- 
liiput is like the hurst of a spiritual monsoon, where, 
after the long drought the parched ground which 
seemad biumed like brick suddenly springs to tropi- 
cal verdure almost in a night, as the thirsty land 
drinks of the refreshing rain. India’s spiritual mon- 
soon has broken, and we await the coming harvest. 
Unconsciously a new ideal of life is being created in 
the mind of young India to-day. The old ideal of 
a changeless life of contemplation is giving place to 
one of progress, activity, self-assertion, and self- 
government. Thus the new movement is affecting 
the whole round of life, political, industrial, social, 
intelleetual, and religions. Truly India is awak- 
ening. 

Occasion of the Unrest, — ^Let us now examine the 
occasion and causes of the unrest. The immediate 
occasion was found in the partition of Bengal by 
Lord Ciirzon’s government. While this division of 
the province was ostensibly to facilitate the admin- 
istration of an unwieldy province, the leading In- 
dians complain that it was carried out in a manner 
that disregarded the feelings and deepest sentiments 
of the people. To realize how the people of Bengal 
feel, suppose that the government at Washington, or 
Ottawa, without consulting you, should divide your 
.State or Province in twu), so as to lose your identity, 
prestige, and power. How would yon like it? Every 
yea? the students in Bengal march barefoot, in sign 
of nioarning, on the anniversary of the partition of 
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tiieir province, shouting, “ Baiide Materam,” or 
‘“Hail Motherland! Hail Motherland!” which is 
their national cheer. 

Effect of Japan’s Victory,— A cause of greater 
siguifieanee wliich afliected strongly the entire East 
was the victory of Japan over Russia. The Oriental 
nation which had most earnestly cultivated 'Western 
ideas and methods challenged the Occidental nation 
that had most neglected them. The result demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the Oriental mind that 
the superiority of the white race lay in its educa- 
tion and not in its color. Such an idea was like an 
emancipation proclamation to the men with yellow 
and brown skins. 

Two Types of Civilization. — ^It is the conflict of a 
civilization which is progressive with one which is 
stationary. One civilization breaks up the larger 
social units and gets down to the individual. Its 
motto is, “ The individual has inalienable rights to 
liberty and personal development, and the greatest 
social good can be aeliioved only through the recog- 
nition of these rights.” Its political institutions are 
based on the ideal of giving every citizen an inter- 
est and a voice in the public welfare. The rapid 
growth of modern science has made these ideals pos- 
sible for the entire population of large states as iu 
no former day. The motto of the other civilization 
is, “ The welfare of society is preserved by obedi- 
ence to the customs under the leadership of tlie 
Brahmans. Let no individual depart from the sta- 
tion in which he was born.” 




British Educative Influenee. — These two mottoes 
are irreconcilable. This mere comparison must 
create unrest. In the words of Sir Alfred Lyall: 

Tile outline of the present situation in India is 
that we have been disseminating ideas of abstract 
political right, and the germs of representative in- 
stitutions, among a people that had for centuries 
been governed autocratically, and in a eountry 
wiiere local liberties and habits of self-government 
had been long obliterated or had never existed. At 
the same time we have been spreading modern edu- 
cation broadcast throughout the laud. These may 
be taken to be the primary causes of the existing 
unrest ; and meanwhile the administrative maciiine 
has been so efficiently organized, it has run, Mtherto, 
so easily and quietly, as to disguise from inexperi- 
enced bystanders the long discipline and training in 
affairs of state that are required for its manage- 
ment. Nor is it clearly perceived that the real driv- 
ing power lies in the forces held in reserve by tiie 
British nation and in the respect which British guar- 
dianship everywhere commands,”^ 

Jealousy for Old Ideals. — Mr. Valentine Chirol, 
iTom the introduction to whose book on Indian un- 
rest the preceding words were taken, calls attention 
to the fact that unrest has existed at all times under 
the British, rule in certain sections of the population. 
It could not he otherv/ise. He also holds that the 
main animus of the present unrest is “ a de(i[>- 
rooted antagonism to all tlie principles upon wliicii 
- S.ir Aifrei.i Lyall, in Chirol, Indian Unrest, pp. xv, xvi. 
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Western society, especially in a democratic country 
like England, has been built up/’ By this he means 
that many of the leaders of to-day oppose British 
rule because it threatens Brahman ascendency. Jeal- 
ousy for the old ideals strangely combine Yvdth a 
recognition of the new. 

Power of New Aspirations. — There are those 
among the native leaders who understand that any 
hope for India as a nation depends upon the uplift 
of the masses through individual development by a 
free use of "Western methods. But the sense of na- 
tionality, all the more intense because so novel, fills 
those who have experienced it with an uncontroll- 
able desire for self-assertion, and an aversion to 
everything foreign. The extremists of this type go 
very far in their expressions of hostility. The great 
masses are yet loyal to the British government, but 
the new wine of the nationalistic spirit intoxicates 
men and makes them forget prudence and self-in- 
terest. Altogether the situation is one to command 
our most earnest attention. 

Impulse towaa'd Nationality. — There is stirring in 
the world to-day a ugav sense of nationality. This 
lias been developing slowly in Europe ever since the 
Renaissance, but has received a new and sudden 
impetus since the French Revolution. The nine- 
teenth century will always be famous for the growth 
of the spirit of democracy and for the discoveries 
and application of science that are enabling democ- 
racy to realize its end. This new spirit has aov/ 
touched the East. It appeals to some of the strong- 
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est instincts of mankind, those of social self-asser- 
tion, which have been nurtured by the seclusion, tlie 
love of custom, the antipathy to anytliing foreign 
wliicli are so characteristic of the Oriental clan or 
caste. YvTiiie on the one hand the narrow elan spirit 
checks for a time the sense of nationality, it has 
proved not impossible to broaden it into the most 
intense patriotism bj'- means of a ruler wlio com- 
mands the rererence due both to religion and to cu.s- 
tora. The leading elans and the elan leaders are the 
first to be vitalized with the new spirit, and they 
know how to appeal to the live impulses of their 
fellow countrymen, or at least to secure conformity. 
This is illustrated by the case of Japan. India has 
no native head and no otlier outstanding symbol to 
focus the rising spirit of nationalism. The Brali- 
mans, the Vedas, the goddess Kali, the IMotherland, 
certain former heroes, have all been held up, and 
none of these ideas is as yet strong enough to unite 
the country. 

Five Specifications. — ^If we analyze the contribu- 
tary causes, I believe we shall find five which under- 
lie the present unrest. 

Western Education. — 1. TFe.stcn?, education, bring- 
iT3g the inevitable overthrow of the old roligioiis 
ideas and the su])erstitions of the old order, and 
introducing tlie dynamic doctrine.s of the Avorth of 
the individual, and the equality of all men, tended 
to breal: down the old system. The reading of Eng- 
lish history and the struggle of other nations for 
their liberty aroused the Indian mind. 
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Impact of Christian Missions. — 2. Christian ‘mis- 
sions were a most powerful cause. For over a eeii- 
tiiiy the preaching of a lofty monotheism and high 
morality, the influence of mission schools and col- 
leges, the circulation of the Bible and Christian liter- 
ature, the example of social service, famine relief, 
the healing of the sick, the care of orpliaus, lepers, 
and the hiind, the formation of a Cliristian com- 
munity, the denuneiatiou of obscenity and Hindu 
abominations, profoundly influenced large numbers 
outside of the Christian Church. 

Dislike of Foreign Eule. — 3. In spite of the jus- 
tice of the British government, the natural antipathy 
to foreign rulers has operated to produce the pres- 
ent unrest. The same feeling which exists in the 
Philippines toward the United States, and in Korea 
toward Japan, exists in India, and naturally in al- 
most every conquered country. 

Poverty and Taxation. — 4. The poverty of the 
masses, and the agitation of educated leaders, has 
led to the unrest spreading to some extent among 
the common people. Political leaders constantly 
complain of England’s predoiuiuanee in eonimerce, 
the flnandal drainage of the “home charges, ” the 
economic advantage of England over India by the 
rn-cs'cnt fiscal system, and the heavy taxes of the 
land revenue system. 

Break-up of Old Order. — 5. The new movement 
marks the disintegration and hreah-up of the old 

1 Particularly tlie Large military bill charged against India, 
niiK'h larger than the amount spent on public, education. 
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order botli social and religions. It is evidence of a 
groiring dissatisfaction with life under present con- 
ditions. and shows the utter failure of Hinduism to 
lift and satisfy the people. One of the political cx- 
treuiists said to me, “ At the root of the w'hole 
movement is religious discontent. IJneonsciously the 
people are dissatisfied with their own religion.’ ' ^ 
The Oovernment of India. — The government of In- 
dia is administered by a Governor-General wdio is 
also Viceroy and an executive Council of six mem- 
bers. One of the six is an Indian member of the 
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Bengal bar. India is subdivided into fourteen prov- 
inces and thirteen native States. Lord Moriey’s 
re form scheme, wMeh went into operation in 1910, 
gives an increasing measure of self-government to 
tile people. The Viceroy’s Legislative Council is to 
have sixty additional members: twenty-five elected 
to represent the different interests of the people, 
and thirty-five appointed by the Viceroy. The 
Viceroy controls a majority and has power of veto. 
The whole plan is statesmanlike, generous, and far- 
sighted. It is already working well, although the 
Iieople do not yet fully realize their powers. 

Progress at Last. — ^If, during all these centuries 
and millenniums, India had remained unchanged and 
satisfied under former invaders and rulers, who al- 
lowed her no liberty, how comes it that suddenly 
under British rule, which has given education and a 
large measure of freedom, India should now be 
seething with unrest, often bitterly denouncing her 
present rulers and desiring to throw off her present 
yoke? Persian, Greek, Baetrian and Scythian, Tar- 
tar and Mongol, Afghan and Maratha, have pil- 
laged and plundered India from without and within, 
I'ut she has not even murmured at her fate. 

“ She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.” 

How comes it that only British rule has begotten 
a divine discontent and new aspirations, engender- 
ing forces which are begetting a new civilization? 
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Macaulay’s Propliecy.— As Lord Macaulay nobly 
prophesied : ‘ ‘ It may be said that the public mind 
in India may so expand under our system that it 
may outgrow that system, and our subjects trained 
in Western civilization may pray for Western insti- 
tutions. I know not -whether such a day will come ; 
bat if it does come, it will be the proudest day in 
the annals of England,” And as Lord Metcalf and 
others have said, “We are not here merely to keep 
the peace and collect taxes. We are here for a 
higher and nobler purpose — to pour into the East 
the knowledge and culture and civilization of the 
West.” 

Benefits of British Eule. — We may pause to exam- 
ine briefly the results of British rule, and to see 
how far they have fulfilled earlier prophecy and jus- 
tified the Queen’s proclamation. At least seven 
benefits have accrued to the people. 1. Peace has 
been at last established. After centuries of blood- 
shed from wars of invasion, a stable government 
bringing protection from foes without and abolish- 
ing crime, thief-castes, and thugs within, has been 
an untold boon to the country. 2. The material re- 
sources of the country have been developed. There 
are over 30,000 miles of railway in operation which 
places India fourth in the world in mileage. With 
over 15,000 miles of irrigation canals (and these 
ought to be doubled in five years), which have re- 
claimed over 15,000,000 acres of land, famine lias 
been prevented forever in some districts; 50,000 
miles of macadamized roads have opened up the 
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country; 70,000 miles of telegraph lines are in opera- 
tion under a system in some respects better than 
those of the United States and Canada. The agri- 
cultural resources of the country have been largely 
developed. 3. Education, which we will study in a 
later chapter, has been widely extended, and there 
«i’e novf over 5,000,000 pupils in schools. 4. Sanita- 
Tioii and medical relief have been offered to the 
people: and 2,500 hospitals and dispensaries treated 
*)ver 22,000,000 patients last year. Plague, small- 
pox, and other diseases have been partly arrested. 
5. Trade has largely increased. In fact it has gained 
about tenfold in the last sixty years. India now 
stands first in Asia in its trade, with $595,000,000 
exports and $609,000,000 imports. And this in the 
face of iiaving to contend with 22 famines in the 
last fifty years, when 28,000,000 people died, in spite 
of an annual expenditure for famine of over $3,000,- 
000 by the government. It is true that the taxes are 
5.5 per cent, gross, or 50 per cent, of the net praduce 
of the land,^ which is a heatw burden indeed upon 
such a poor people. Yet the actual taxes paid, per 
capita, are about eight times greater in Japan and 
Tiiissia, and twenty times greater in England and 
France Than in India. On the whole, India’s eco- 
nomic condition is gradually improving. 6, An effi- 
eient government, with well-managed executive, 
'legislative, and judicial departments, is in operation. 
The census of India is taken in a single night, when 
the 315,000,000 of people are tabulated scientifically, 

’ Fnipoml Gazcteer, IV. 216, 222. 
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tbongli divided into 185 languages. It takes 300 
tons of paper and a force of a million men to take 
sueli a census. It is probably the most unique in 
the world, and is only one mark of many showing 
the efneieney of the British government. 7. British 
rule i.s also marked by religious toleration and the 
l)road philaiithropie work accomplished by wise 
legislation, the alleviation of the wrongs of woraan- 
iiood, the suppression of obscene abominations and 
the former unjust oppres.sions of the people, such as 
the prohibition of the burning of widows and of the 
practises of the thugs, infanticide, and other abuses. 
The political leader of a large presidency said to 
me; “ With ail its faults, the government of India 
by Britain is at least the best instance in history 
of the rule of one people over another. Lord Mor- 
ley has given to the people more than 1 myself 
would have done. And it will take us at least a 
generation to appreciate and appropriate the re- 
forms which he has introduced.” In a word, Brit- 
ain has so well governed as to change the most 
(diangeless nation on earth, and to awaken the most 
conservative of Oriental peoples to a natural desire 
for self-government on the British model. 

Demands of the ITew Movement. — The Bengali po- 
litical leader, Siii’cudra Nath Bannerjea, when asked 
wind, he would demand of the British public, re- 
plied. T would say, ‘ Modify the partition of Ben- 
gal ; release th.e deported patriots, and offer aninest^^ 
to all political ])risonors; give the people of India 
iiisaneial control of iheir own taxes, and grant India 
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a coBstitution on tlie Canadian model. ’ ’’ Others 
would add, “ Reduce the taxes, lessen the exi)endi- 
ture on the army, make education free and eoni- 
puisory for all, develop India’s trade, irrespective of 
British interests.” 

Phases of the Problem. — ^But let us also see the 
problem which confronts the British government. In 
a land of famine, hov.’’ can you raise the revenue 
without taxes ? In a free trade empire, how can you 
have protection without sacrificing British interests ? 
If the army is reduced, how could you govern three 
hundred millions of people and guard them from 
foreign invasion, with less than the present staff of 
1,200 civil officials, 75,000 British troops, and twice 
that number of native troops ; or only one European 
to over 3,500 Indians! 

Oivil Service. — Out of 114,000 appointments of 
$300 or over, annually, 97 per cent, are held by In- 
dians ; 750 of the higher offices are in native hands ; 
of posts drawing, however, over $4,000 a year, 1,263 
are held by Europeans, 15 by Eurasians, and 92 by 
Indians. In proportion to population, the United 
States has many more representatives among the 
eight millions of the Philippines, than Great Britain 
has of her subjects in India. 

Abuses in Some Native States. — ^^Ve have only to 
contrast present (jonditions with the turbulence 
under former rulers, or the present condition of 
some native states, to realize the benefits of British 
rule. In one native state which I visited recently, 
r found that the ruler had six hundred wives, he 






liad given to the people practically no schools nor 
good roads, the loss of public confidence had led the 
people to migrate into British territory, and good 
land could he had for thirty cents an acre, 
lower grades of Indian officials are often corrupt 
greatly oppress their own people. Most Indians 
with an honest case would rather be tried before 
English judge than before an Indian. 

If Great Britain Withdrew. — ^What would happen 
if Great Britain left India to-day? Amir Ali says 
‘‘ Anarchy or another foreign domination would in- 
evitably follow.” India would welter in blood, with 
hopeless, internal wars. The material resources de- 
veloped in the country would be neglected, and the 
clock of India’s history would be put back for cen- 
turies. The Sikhs would rise in the Punjab, the 
Mohammedans would possess the rest of northern 
India, the Marathas would rule the west, Mysore 
or some native state would hold the south, endless 
internal wars would result, and progress would he 
impossible, Russia, Japan, or some other nation 
would surely invade India. 

Is Great. Britain Secure? — Mr. Mereditli Town- 
send in his Asia and Euro-pc, together with many 
others, maintains that England will not retain India, 
as they have sent out less than a hundred thousand 
troops to control twice as many subjects as there 
were in the whole Roman Empire. For the 
lowing reasons, however, I believe that England ts 
position is assured in India. England’s purpose and 
India’s need are identical in demanding at present 
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a strong, benevolent, foreign government for the 
good of the people. The Indian people are peace- 
loving, the masses are loyal and contented. The 
warlike races, such as the fighting Sikhs, the Gurk- 
has, and the Mohammedans, are in favor of British 
rule. Moreover, the people are unarmed, and di- 
vided in race and religion. In the mutiny of 1857 
the native army, in proportion to the white troops, 
numbered eight to one; it is now only two to one, 
while the British possess the artillery, and the pres- 
ent railway system could concentrate the troops at 
any point within a few days. Most of all, the wise 
policy of Lord Morley and the British government 
wins the loyalty of the conservative majority, by 
giving the people self-government as fast as they 
are really capable of enjoying it. There will be local 
acts of violence, and a few officials and missionaries 
may lose their lives, but Britain’s wise policy is mak- 
ing for the uplift of India and the ultimate education 
and contentment of the people. 

The Present Crisis.— Is it not evident that the 
present unrest and awakening presents a crisis 
unique and unprecedented in the history of India? 
Let us recall again that this awakening is profoundly 
religious. It is the religion and education of a new 
civilization which has begotten this unrest, and that 
alone can cure it. We have uneonseiously and un- 
avoidably taken from the leaders of India their old- 
world view, with its impossible science and philoso- 
phy, history and religion. We have largely demo.l- 
ished what they had. Do we not owe them some- 
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thing better in its place? Are we to lead them to 
agnosticism or materialism? and if not, wliat can 
satisfy the Imnger we have created? Hiiidnisni, 
vvliicli lias had a fair field for three thousand years, 
has not met the need of India. Bnddhism dicd.hei'e 
in the land of its birth. Mohammedanism had its 
day and failed to uplift India. The Britisli govern- 
ment Vvitli religious neutrality and seeular educa- 
tion confessedly cannot answer to tlie moral and 
spiritual needs of the people. Only Christianity can 
satisfy India’s deep heart-hunger. Only Ood liim- 
seif as Father can fill the longing hearts of his 
children, and only we who know him can make him 
known. Is not the mighty dynamic of the uplifting 
and liberating gospel the deepest need of India at 
this hour? How can the present crisis be met and 
■who will meet it? 



INDIVIDUAL AND MASS 
MOVEMENTS 


The value of mass movements on mission fields is a matter much 
discussed by missionaries. . . . Probably two-thirds of all the 

Protestant Christian community in India have been harvcsied 
through such movements. The acceptance of our faith by individuai.'S 
and families is, doubtless, its normal way of advance in non- 
Chriatian lands. The expression, “mass movements” refers to the 
seeliins of admission to our faith by large bodies, such as tribe.s. 
castes, gilds, or coniiauiiities. . . . 

In such movements, profoundly encouraging though they he, there 
lurk evils and dangers not a few. Very few such people are 
impelled to the change by any deep, well-defined convictions of the 
spiritual power and beauty of Christianity. Their motives are 
of the ordinary, worldly, it may even be, the semi-sordid type. 
Still we are not seriously disturbed by the character of the objects 
or aims of this turning of the people to our faith. What lofty 
purposes can one expect from such a crowd? . . . 

Nevertheless there is supreme joy to the missionary in the in- 
gathering of such masses. It brings with it a vast enthusiasm and 
£i new access of power and courage in the assurance that the cause 
is becoming popular. And defections after such movements are 
fewer than is often supposed. It is doubtful whether one tenth 
of those thus received in India have gone hack to heathenism. 
. . . There is the further advantage, from such movements, that 

they are conducive, in a large degree, to self-support from the 
taeginning. So many are gathered in that it i.s not a difficult thing 
for them, under right guidance, to maintain their own religious 
services and schools. 


CHAPTER IV 


INDIVroUAL AND MASS MOVEMENTS^ 

Mass Movements. — ^During the last century multi- 
tudes have come over to Christianity. Since caste® 
conditions all Indian life, and has for centuries 
crushed out individuality, and punished all efforts 
at independence and progress, men have been com- 
pelled to act together. Mind moves in mass in India. 
We have to take the people as they come. We can 
gage the effect of these movements only by a study 
of a few representative districts. 

In Travancore. — The last church I visited in South 
India was in the native state of Travancore, near 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India. 
Here in the great Nagereoil church were a thousand 
Christians of a single congregation, gathered every 
night in the week for a religious meeting. I wonder 
how many churches in the United States and Canada 
could furnish a thousand people from a single con- 
gregation not only as its second Sunday service, but 
dui'ing week-nights as well? And who were those 

‘ The autiior lias selected only a few illustrations of move- 
niiints that have come under Lis observation. Movements in 
other communities might be added if space permitted. 

- Pc-f ruH explanation, see Chapter I. 
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people? To appreciate the present transiorraalion 
we mxist revert for a moment to their past. 

Work of a Pioneer. — A hundred years ago, in 
.1806, at this very spot, might have been seen a Ger- 
man missionary named Ringletaube entering this 
Dative state. .By 1813 he liad gathered a comuinnity 
of six hundred in '‘poor, ragged, and small congre- 
gations.” .After <en years in loneliness and priva- 
tion, “ without a coat to his hack,” he -withdrexv 
from the country broken in health, leaving a native 
pastor in charge of the twelve Christian -workers. 
Yet he was able to xvrite, “ My -work is done, and 
finished so as to bear the stamp of permanency.” He 
was never heard of again, though probably he died 
and wa.s Ixuided at sea. 

Travaucore Lowest Castes. — Travaneore is a na- 
tive state containing about three million people. 
Ihitil the proclamation of 1855, the lowest castes 
■were slaves, valued at two dollars and three dollars 
a head. The condition of the Shanars and other 
castes -was also pitiable. There lies before me as I 
write a document or “ slave deed,” written on palm 
leaf, recording the sale of five slaves at a dollar and 
a half each, to the missionary, in order to secuirc 
their liberty. It reads, ” These five slaves, whom .T 

have enjoyed, are handed over to for ever 

and ever.” One of the usual clauses in these docu- 
ments was “ You may sell him or kill him.” The. 
poor wretches were sold as serfs w-ith the soil, so 
many to the acre, cheaper than the dirt beneath their 
feet- A man was worth less than a good cow. 
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These poor Tvretehes could not refer to themselves 
J 7 S ‘‘ L"’* hut only as “ your slave.” They had to 
staijd at a distance of ninety-six paces from a Brali- 
iaii’i, a court or hnv, or a market-place. To buy any- 
thin», they had to leave their money on a stone and 
retrtuit to the required distance, while tlie dealer 
left their goods in place of the money. 

Oppressive Oustoms.— The women had no rights or 
moans of protection. They were not allowed by the 
Brahmans to clothe themselves above the waist, and 
when, the missionary ladies made some neat little 
upper garments for them, the poor women were 
mobbed and their jackets torn off, until the question 
was asked in the British Parliament why this was 
permitted in India. These outcastes were devil-wor- 
shipers, ha^mted by the fear of demons about them. 
Upon the approach of a Brahman or Sudra, they 
were obliged to leave the road ; in fact I have often 
seen them skulking through the mud of the rice- 
fields, or cowering behind trees even to this day, 
after their centuries of oppression. 

Present Development. — ^But let us return again to 
our Oliristiaii congregation. Here are a thousand 
Christians in the Nagereoil church, clothed and in 
their right minds, worshiping in a self-supporting 
eliiircli. Across the street is their Christian college, 
with its English-speaking graduates in the eoxigro- 
gation. Up the road is a Christian hospital where 
last year one English doctor, with a score of Indian 
assistants i.n outlying dispensaries, treated over 150,- 
000 cases; about twice as many as are treated in 
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sokie of our big city hospitals, and run on less than 
one tenth of their cost. The a-Terage cost is only 
five cents for each person,' of which only one lialf a 
cent per patient was received from the mission board. 
The college, enrolling seven hundred, is self-sup- 
porting excepting $200 received annually from 
abroad for poor students. The congregation, lias 
been self-snporting for fifty years, and last year the 
b5 churches in the district received all told only the 
nominal sum of $15 a month, or about seventeen 
cents per church, from the denominational mission 
board. The Christian community numbers altogether 
about 70,000 persons in connection with the London 
Missionary Society in Travaneore. 

Immensely Paying Investments. — ^Here where sixty 
years ago the people were in a degraded state, I 
found an enlightened, moral, Christian eorainiinity. 
Viewed microscopically, the individual will exhibit 
shortcomings, and will not come up to the best Chris- 
tians in the "West, who have a thousand years of 
Christianity behind them; in fact even in the West 
we have some faults after all these centuries. But 
viewed in the large, as a community, the change, has 
been unmistakable, physically, mentally, morally, 
and spiritually. The investment of sending that old 
missionary a century ago at $500 a year has paid. 
It was an investment in humanity at compound in- 
terest. 

Eivai Forces. — Here rises the great Nagercoil 
church seating over a thousand Christians and just 
opposite is the Snake Temple which gives the town 



ils iir.aie. These are the two forces contending for 
the -mastery in this land, representing light and 
darkness, education and ignorance, enlightenment 
and superstition. "Who can doubt which will ulti- 
?nately triumph in the country ? Already of its 
tiiree million inhabitants, 25 per cent, are Christians, 
either Protestant, Syrian, or Roman. 

Movement Ciiristward. — At the very southernmost 
point of India, at Cape Comorin, side by side stand 
a heathen temple and a Christian church. Eaeli rep- 
resents a religion, a social order, a civilization, sepa- 
rated by a great gulf. ‘Which shall rule India? The 
Hindus represented by that heathen temple in India, 
lost in the entire, country during the last decade a 
fraetioii of 1 per cent., while Protestant Indian Chris- 
tians (omitting the Roman and Syrian communities) 
gained 63 per cent. Where will this end? All we 
ask is -time, your prayers, and God’s grace, and we 
.shall liave India for Christ. 

The Emancipating Savior. — ^As I was leaving this 
great church I heard one of their folk songs whieli 
tells it.s own tale of the marvelous uplifting power 
Ox God ’s grace in this community. 

THE OLD SLAVE SONG 

‘‘Our slave Vvork is done, our slave bonds are gone; 

For this ■vve "will never forsake thee. Lord Jesus. 

The father was sold to one place, the mother to another, 

The cliildreu were scattered, 

Bat n.ew our slave work is done ! 
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Wearieti with labor in the burning heat, in rain or cold or dew, 
They beat us cruelly with thousands of strokes, 

But now our slave w’ork is done! 

Bogs might enter the market-plaec, the courts, or the strec-te, 

But if we drew near they beat us and chased us away, 

But now our slave work is done! 

As unclean lepers who must hide in the jungles, 

We, must leave the road after warning those who approach, 
But now our slave work is done ! 

Come in crowds, brethren, let none hold back, 

Let us worship the Lord Jesus, our Savior, 

Bor now our slave work is done! ” 

Transforming Tinnevelii. — Leaving Travaneore I 
passed through Tinnevelii, which lias been the scene 
of another great movement, A night’s ride bronght 
me within sight of the spire of a great church, rising 
high over the palms in the cool morning air. ’Within 
twelve miles of that spire are 15,000 Christians, In 
less than one hundred miles are over 100,000 Chris- 
tians of the Church of England alone. As I entered 
the church I saw the stone at the entrance, which 
was once the old altar stone reeking with the blood 
of beasts, sacrificed to the devils in the demon temple 
wliieli had stood on this very spot. Wiien the last 
elevil- worshiper was converted to Christianity, with 
their own hands they tore down tliat devil temple, 
and erected in its place this great stone church seat- 
ing three thousand Christians. I preached there in 
the morning, for we all work together in India what- 
ever our denomination, and in tlie afternoon I -went- 
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to the next cimreh, four miles away. Here, in a 
relatively small room, were a thousand Christians 
crowded together on the floor, as they are every 
Buiiday. I learned that under the ministry of that 
godly Indian pastor, three hundred men came out 
every morning in the year before daylight, at five 
o’clock, to hear the Word of God and to pray, before 
going a mile or more away to their work in the 
fields. The w'omen held prayer-meetings at night 
down every street in the village. My fellow worker, 
Mr. Azariaii, came out of that church, and it has 
probably furnished more Christian workers and 
leaders than any church in. India. 

Missionary Spirit, — The 60,000 and more Chris- 
tians of the Church Missionary Society last year 
received only $8,000 from abroad and contributed 
over $50,000 in cash for self-support or the extension 
of Christian work, out of their own poverty. They 
will soon be entirely self-supporting. They have 
their own Indian missionary society, with its mis- 
sion in Haidarabad, and have sent seven mission- 
aries to the Telngu country. Of the 450,000 of the 
Shaiiar caste in Tinnevelli, one-third are already 
Christians, either Catholic or Protestant. 

Early Founders. — ^How were tliese people brought 
to Christ? The great missionary, Christian Friedrich 
Schwartz, had visited Tinnevelli in 1778, and in 1790 
ordained an Indian catechist and left the work in 
bis hands. In 1802 the first movement among the 
masses occurred, when, over 5,000 were baptized in 
three months, but with no missionary in charge many 
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fell away for a time. After 1820, wlien Rliesms 
began work in earnest, there was a steady growth in 
the ehiireh. In 1877, came the great famine. Bishop 
Caldwell pointed ont that the people observed that, 
wliile Hinduism, left them to die, Christianity had 
.stepped in like an angel from heaven.’’ 'Wlien they 
saw the practical fruits of the two religions con- 
trasted, they were deeply impressed. In a few 
months the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel ill Foreign Parts received 20,000 and the Church 
^Missionary Society^ 10,000, who threw* aivay their 
idols and placed themselves under Christian instruc- 
tion. The majointy were swayed neither by high 
spiritual motives, nor by the hope of famine relief ; 
for it w'as given to ail alike, whether Hindu or Chris- 
tian. But the people felt that their gods had de- 
serted them and that their condition wmuld be im- 
proved in every %vay, physically, mentally, socially, 
and morally by the new religion. Conviction of sin 
and the fuller appreciation of Christ’s gospel came 
only later, as conscience was awakened and devel- 
oped, as in the ease of Israel of old (Ezekiel xxxvi. 
29-31). 

Approaching Victory. — ^Tfrom among tlic moro 
than 100,000 in the Christian community in Tio- 
nevelli to-day have come some of the best Christian 
w-orkers in all India. I know of no more deeply 
spiritual community in India than lias been pro- 
duced by this mass movement, after it has had time 

' These ave the principal missionary societies of the Chureli ot; 
England. 
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to be assimilated and Christianized. Here again two 
great temples rise before ns, the Christian church,^ 
and across the sands the Brahman temple of Alwar 
Tirn Nagari, -with its idolatry and troop of immoral 
(laneing-girls. "Wiiich is ultimately to triumph? 
Which is worthy? Remember that these people were 
never permitted to enter that Hindu temple. They 
•\rere devil-worshipers. Over the sands on snmmer 
evenings still comes the beating of the tom-toms, 
while the cries of the throng about the devil-dancer 
rise in the air, as the afflatus descends and the demon 
takes possession of the man. Still the darkness of 
heathenism possesses the multitude, but its days are 
numbered, and ‘ ‘ worthy is the Lamb to receive ’ ’ all 
that are his own. 

“ Lone Star Mission.” — ^As we pass northward 
from the southern point of India, a day’s journey by 
train brings us to the Telugu country, just north of 
Madra.s. The Teliigiis are an attractive people, dark, 
slender, intelligent, speaking a musical language. 
There are over twenty millions of them crowded 
along the east coast of southern India. Here in 1840 
the pioneer Sam.uel Day began work. Eight years 
of faithful toil met with such discouraging results 
that tiie American Baptist Missionary Union^ in Bos- 
ton raised the question of abandoning the field ; but 
finally they de< 2 ided to send another man and hold 
lliG fort. Nine years more of seed-sowing followed 

^ See iilustratioa. facing page 94. 

"Now the America a Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
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ivitli no sign of harvest. Again at the anraial meet- 
ing they raised the question, ' ‘ Shall the mission be 
discontinued? ” One of the speakers turned to the 
map and pointing to Nellore, isolated and alone, 
called it the “ Lone Star Mission.” Dr. S. P, Smith, 
the author of “My Country, ’tis of thee,” cauglit up 
the words, and before he slept verote tlie lines tluit 
perhaps saved the mission. In the audience on the 
following day, as they unanimously voted to reen- 
force the mission, many wept as the prophetic words 
rang out, 

“Shine on, Lone Star; in grief and tears, 

And sad reverses oft baptized; 

Shine on, till earth redeemed, 

In dust shall bid its idols fall; 

And thousands where thy radiance beamed, 

Shall crown the Savior Lord of all. “ 

On the field the missionaries still toiled on with 
little fruit for nine years more. After more than 
twenty years of effort, all told, the Union urged the 
missionaiy, Dr. Jewett, to give up this field. He 
simply declined to leave the work, telling the Union 
that if they would not aid him lie would go back 
alone to live and die among his people. So back he 
went. The Missionarj*- Union stood by him, and sent 
out young Clough “ to bury Jewett,” as one of the 
missionaries put it. 

Monumental Besults. — As I stood there at Ongole 
with Dr. Clough, white-haired, a missionary Napo- 
leon ; as I looked out over the great buildings — (col- 
lege, churches, schools, and manifold institutions; 
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as I looked beyond to the crowded villages with their 
t!r.,-nsaiids ol Christians, I was deeply moved as I 
thought 01 that old missionary holding on year after 
year, in the early days of diseourageraent. And a 
song of joy rises in my heart as I think of the helds 
where many oilier lonely, isolated missionaries, far 
from tlie help or ])raise of men, about whom no 
hooks are written, uncomplainingly are holding on 
in godlike patience and heroism. They dwell among 

‘‘The bravely diiiiib that did their deed, 

And scorned to blot it with a name; 

Who prized heaven ’s silence more than fame. ' ’ 

Harvest-time. — In the great famine of 1877 Dr. 
Clough took a contract to cut a portion of the Buck- 
ingham canal, in order to save thousands from star- 
vation. His native preachers were placed as over- 
seers of the w'ork, and during the periods of rest 
they gathered the people together and preached 
Christ. Fearing their motives, the missionaries al- 
lowed no one to receive baptism during the famine. 
Cholera followed the famine and Dr. Clough tried to 
lioid back the converts, hut they thronged in upon 
him from distant villages. They said: “ We don’t 
want any money. We have lived by our work. The 
blisters on our hands will prove it, hut we want you 
to baptize us.” In all 2,222 were baptized on July 3, 
1S78; before the end of the year 9,606 converts had 
been received into the church ; while this Telugu mis- 
sion nov^ numbers over 150,000 persons in the entire 
(]ihrisiian community. 
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Uplifted Oommimities. — ^ilgain I say, you can find 
plfU'fiy of faults in these Christians. They are not 
angels. But the eommimity as a whole lias been 
luarvelously uplifted. I saw one man there who 
seemed to me to be the lowest human being I had 
ever .seen. He could count up to ten, painfully and 
slowly, if he could look at his ten fingers or ten toes, 
hut not beyond it. I asked him how many children 
he had. He scratched his bead, and replied with 
some hesitation that he had twelve. His wdfe told, 
me that they had ten. I think the missionary esti- 
mated the number at eleven. But that man had 
three sons in college ! One wdll go out as a preacher, 
one perchance as a Christian doctor, and one per- 
haps into government employ, to compete with the 
Brahman who has had a monopoly of culture and re- 
ligion for more than a thousand years. ‘‘It is not 
yet made manifest what [they] shall be.” The most 
powerful apologetic in India will not he a few con- 
verted Brahmans, nor the arguments of the mission- 
ary, hut the mighty uplift of whole communities onee 
debased and degraded, for whom Hinduism has no 
message, and who were without hope and without 
Cod in the world. 

Movement Among the Malas. — As described by the 
Bishop of Madras, a work began fifty years ago also 
among the ]\Ialas, a low caste of the Telugu country 
in the mission of the Church Missionary .Society. A 
man named Venkayya, who could neither read nor 
write, lost faith in his village demons and began to 
pray to the unknown God this simple prayer : 




‘ ‘ O God ! teacli me wlio thou art ! 

O God! show me where thou art! 

O God ! lielp me to And thee ! ’ ’ 

Otie c.cij on the ])anks of the sacred river Enstna. 
'.vhile v-atching the people bathing to wash away 
their sins, a Braliman told him that if he did not be- 
lieve in the methods of Hinduism he 'would find a 
mtssionary on the hill who eonld tell him of the true 
Hod. As he heard the story of the cross, his heart 
leaped witliin him and he knew that he had found 
at last the God for whom he had been searching. The 
missionary went back to his village with him, and 
after a month baptized him and about sixty other 
pariahs of his village. He became an ardent evange- 
list and for forty years he preached Christ through- 
out the district. Thus began the mass movement 
among his caste in this section, which has not only 
swept in thousands of outeastes, but has now begun 
as a movement among the Sndras or middle castes, 
•ndio are beginning to come in large numbers. Hith- 
erto it has been the pariah’s day in India. Even now 
the middle castes are beginning to come over. Some 
day the proud Brahman will ask to he admitted. 
But an in the ease of the Homan Empire, the slaves 
and onieastes came first, with a few of Caisar’s 
household : for not many -wise, not many noble 
'ivere. called. 

Christians.”—! hear some one say that 
these people are ‘‘ rice Christians.” Perhaps they 
are, and you might be if you were in their place. 
Sup'po.se you had been crushed by Hinduism, and had 
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seareely ever been able to get a meal of rice, but 
had to live on coarse grain and millet. "What if 
you had never been permitted to go to school, nor 
your ancestors for a thousand years before yen'? 
Suppose you had never ])een able to own land, nor 
anything else save broken dishes, scavenger dogs, 
and asses, according to the code of Mannd Suppose 
you run'cr got a meal of meat except the dead cai’- 
easses of cattle wdiich had died of disease or a natu- 
ral death, AYhat if you had never been permitted to 
enter the temples of Hinduism, and were considered 
too low to be even touched with a stick, wdiile your 
very shadow was polluting. If you had never been 
able to look God or man in the face, and your onljr 
hope of rising in the scale for time or eternity wuis 
through accepting the gospel of Christ, would you 
not be a “ rice Christian, ’ ’ if Christianity uplifted 
you in body, mind, and soul ? I have seen these poor 
people, before they became Christians, carry home a 
reeking carcass with a song, because after weeks of 
partial hunger they were going to have another full 
meal of meat again. In some sections the only meat 
they ever get to eat is carrion. It is true the native 
Christians eat rice wdiere they did not before as out- 
castes, but the only rice they ever get is wb.at they 
earn by honest toil, or by their superior ed;ication. 
The fact that they endure persecution is proof that 
they are. genuine. 

Significance of tho Mass Movement. — A glance at 
llui map will show the location of the five areas most 

’ Boe pftgo 10. 
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affected by these mass movements : 1. Travancore on 
liie southwest j 2. Tinnevelli adjoining it; 3. The 
Teliigu field north of Madras ; 4. The aboriginal area 
of Chota Nagpur; where some 80,000 have become 
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I'hristians; 5. The Rohilkand district in the United 
Provinces of North India, where the Christians 
now number over 100,000. In the latter area, 
the Methodist Epis<?,opal Clmreh grew from 20,000 
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to 90,000 iu a decade ; while the total strength of the 
Methodists from this mass movement is now over 
100,000. 

Essential Factor. — Among the foregoing ilinstro- 
tions are both individual and mass movements. 

The expression of mass movements is intended to 
indicate the movements toward the Church of fami- 
lies, and groups of families, sometimes of entire 
classes and villages, rather than of individiials. Tiie 
impulse that gives rise to such movements is a fer- 
ment of some kind of new life in the mass, rather 
than any definite aspiration separately realized by 
each individual.” 1 Some object to these movements 
on the ground that when people come in masses the 
character of the individual cannot be tested, and 
also that the motives are not always high and un- 
mixed. The non-Christians contrast their own pov- 
erty and filth and carrion-eating, their lack of edu- 
cation and low social status, with their brethren who 
have become Christians, and come over to Christian- 
ity largely to better their condition. It would doubt- 
less be better if they came one by one, but suppose 
no individual was willing to come out alone, but that 
all Tvvanted to come at once, -what would you do in 
that case? 

A Policy of Welcome. — On tlie question of motives, 
Bishop Caldwell has said, “ I cannot imagine any 
person who has lived and worked among unc-diicaLed 
heathen in the rural districts believing them to be 
influenced by liigh motives in anytiiing do. 

J Jf arid Missionary Conference, Vo!. IT, H5. 
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Tliey liave never heard of such things as high mo- 
tives, and they cannot for a long time be made to 
^;ornpreJiend what high motives mean. An inquiry 
into their motives, with a view of ascertaining 
whether they are spiritual or not, will seem to them 
iike an inquiry into their acquaintance with Greek 
or algebra. They will learn w’-hat good motives 
menu, I trust, in time, and, perhaps, high motives, 
too — if they remain long enough imder Christian 
teaching and discipline,* but till they discard hea- 
thenism, with its debasing idolatries and supersti- 
tions, and place themselves under the wings of the 
Church, there is not the slightest chance, as it ap- 
pears to me, of their motives becoming better than 
they are. T}i« only hope for tliem lies in their ad- 
mission, as soon as possible, into Christian schools. 
■Whatever the motive, provided it is not sordid or 
disgraceful, w’e receive theni.”i 
Place for Training. — But admitting that the in- 
stances given above show that the reception of mass 
movements into the Christian Church may be justi- 
fied, the principal problem remains: How are these 
people to be edified and trained in the Christian 
life? ITow’ shall we take advantage of the ino- 
meiitum oi the mass, and utilize it in the interest of 
individual development? Tlie successes w’ere not 
ueliie’t’cd by the mere decision to admit the multi- 
tude, TIjcy resuUed rather from the training thaf 
preceded and followed ])aptism. It is obvious tha1 
- jJisLo]) (Juld-vYell, quoted in Lawrence, Modem Missions in 
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supervision must be very constant and thoroiigli. 
Opportunities will be Differed for changing the cus- 
toms of a whole village in a way that would not be 
possible in cases of only individual conversions. 
Children may grow up free from immediate contact 
with the rites of heathenism. A Christian commu- 
nity life may be formed. On the other hand, care 
must be taken to develop individual conviction and 
initiative. Tiiis will require the utmost patience and 
persistence. How can the missionary, with the force 
at present at his command, find time for dealing wdth 
these problems adequately ? "What has he a right to 
expect from the Home Church in gifts, prayers, and 
reenforeements as these mass movements become 
more numerous? 

Problems. — It is further objected that such move- 
ments are confined to a single caste, with which 
Christianity becomes identified in the minds of the 
Hindus, so that this becomes a barrier to others 
joining. The complaint is that Christianity is a 
“pariah religion.” Others object that the people 
are baptized too quickly and that they do not know 
enough to be received into the Christian Church. 
■What test would you make for receiving such ig- 
norant people ; wdiat did our Lord make ; and wdiat 
was his attitude to those who came to him with im- 
perfect knowledge or in desperate need of material 
or physical help ? 

Madura Mission Contrasts. — Come with me no-w to 
my owm mission station, and let us look more closely 
;it some of these Christians. Of the more than 20,000 




Christians in tliis mission, about half come from 
TsiriouS respectable castes, and the other half from 
iho three outcastes, Pariahs, Pallars, and Chueklers 
or leatlan’ workers. Let us visit a heathen village of 
the latter caste near my own bungalow. As we enter 
the village we see a iow' mound of earth, where at 
special festivals, with midnight orgies and drunken- 
ness, their local village demon is appeased by bloody 
offerings. The people are dirty and will not send 
their cliildren to school. The stench of decaying 
meat, which is being divided from the last carcass, 
sickening. The men and women stand about half 
naked with no desire for a better life. Oh, liow we 
wait and pray for the first gleam of any motive, high 
or low, which will lead tliem to desire their own bet- 
terment! As it is, we must preach and pray and 
wait, until God’s Spirit moves them or they see some 
of their o%vn people uplifted by tlie Christian gospel. 

A Convert Tested . — 'We pass down the road to the 
next village. It needs no label to show that the man 
coming out to meet us, clean and refined, with happy 
face, is a Christian. It was only two years ago that 
Kyainbu came to us asking for baptism. ITis old 
fatiser lay dying, and bad sent for us in baste. As 
a boy, the old man had studied in our mission school, 
and Ills heart was touched, but be could not resist 
Uie power of his caste, and, stifling his conscience, he 
wont back as the hereditary priest of his demon tem- 
])]e, for it was his only source of livelihood. But in 
1he hour of deatli his conscience smote him, and he 
pleaded for God’s forgiveness and asked admission 
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to the Christian Church. The pastor and I, using 
our bicycles, arrived, dripping with perspiration. I 
shall never forget the scene as the old man was bap- 
tized, with the entire family. The old man died 
soon after, then the storm of persecution broke. 
They said that Ms God had killed him for becoming 
a Christian. They boycotted the rest of the family. 
They said, “ You cannot draw water from the vil- 
lage well. You cannot grind your grain with the 
village grinding-stones. AYe will never eat with you 
again and never darken your door in times of trou- 
ble. Your sons and daughters can never marry. AYe 
are dead to you, and you to us.” The young man 
went to bed at night a prosperous farmer. AYhen he 
awoke in the morning, his entire crop of onions and 
other vegetables had been taken up by the roots, and 
transplanted into a Hindu’s field a mile away, while 
the w’hole village "was ready to swear that he had 
never had any crop in his field. AYitnesses can be 
bought at any time in India for ten cents a head, but 
in such a case as this no payment would he needed. 
The young man however stood firm. On Sunday I 
went out to visit him and my heart sank when I 
heard that lie was in his field, for I feared he had 
succumbed to the temptation of poverty and had 
gone to work on the Sabbath. I went out to the field 
and found the Hindus working on all sides at their 
crops. Kyambu himself was sitting under a palm 
tree by the well reading his Bible, with a shining, 
happy face, i^fter a year the persecution died down 
into tolerance, and tolerance is now giving place to 
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friendliness. In time we shall have a Christian 
seliool, and some day a Christian church in. that vil- 
lage for one consistent witness always brings others 
to Christ. This instance of persecution is typical, for 
even though an outeaste becomes a Christian he will 
])e per.sceuted by his caste, and the dreadful ordeal 
of being ostracised by the entire community is 
enough to deter most men from coming out. Yet 
this man is one of those who are called ‘‘ rice Chris- 
tians.” It is true he gets rice to eat now, hut only 
because he can earn it. If these are rice Christians 
God give us more of them ! 

The Caste Problem. — Come with me now to a con- 
gregation of higher social status and let us see ho-w 
the caste question raises a difficult problem. I found 
the church apparently prosperous and self-support- 
ing. Here were two hundred and fifty members who 
had come over to Christianity from a respectable 
caste. But not a single member from any of tlie 
lower castes had joined the church. While these 
outcastes were ostensibly welcomed in the ehureh, T 
suspected that the same condition existed here that 
I had seen in some wealthy churches in America, and 
that these low-caste people knew that the Christians 
did not really want them to join. I spent the day 
visiting these poor people who were outside the 
church. I found one old man, a Pariah, who was a 
consistent Christian at heart and had long attended 
the church. That night we had a meeting in the 
clmreli on the subject of caste. We had prayed 
iiiuch, for we knew it was a self-governing church of 
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independent spirit, and it* we had any pride or een- 
sorionsness in our hearts we could never overcome 
caste pride in them; for pride is everywhere the 
same. First a young Indian brother spoke, a man 
full of the Holy Ghost and of humility. Then v/e 
turned to the Scripture and pointed out that God 
had first chosen the poor and outcast in every nation, 
and that what we did ‘‘ unto the least of these we 
were doing in reality unto him. The church was 
crowded. After the meeting we called a panchayai, 
or council of the leading members. We sa,t on. the 
floor in a circle and placed the old man in the center, 
“ Old man,” I said, do you wish to be baptized 
and join the church ? ” “ Like gold I ” he said, * ‘ I 
have been waiting these twenty years for it.” The 
Christians replied, “ Yes, we are willing to receive 
him into the church and welcome him as a brother, 
but if he should eat carrion on Saturday night, and 
come to take the communion out of the same cup 
with us on Sunday morning, it would be exceedingly 
awkward and painful for us,” I turned to the old 
man and said, ‘‘ The people say that you eat carrion 
and are not clean. We know that you are a poor 
man, but are you willing to stop eating dead cattle 
if you join the church?” “Yes,” he said. “They 
can put me out if I do.” I then turned to the 
Christians and said, “ Here is a man -who Avants to 
jom your church; what will you do Avith him? ” It 
AA-as a critical moment. It was a miniature council 
of Jerusalem all over again, and the same restric- 
tion Avith regard to eating meats Avas made here 
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also. No one save a Hindu or a Jew, who had never 
loueiied anything unclean, can understand the 
fit niggle going on in their hearts. One of them held 
out for some time, on the ground that it -would of- 
j'end some in the eongregation and drive away the 
inPiuential people, just as our wealtliy Christians 
argue in tlie homeland. Finally one man got up 
and took the old man l)y the hand and said, “ We 
ivili receive you into the church.” When they had 
all consented, we knelt in prayer, and the old man 
was received wdth joy next Sunday. As you com- 
pare the conditions in India with the social dis- 
tinctions which exist in America in some of oui’ city 
eliiirehes, and with the awful pressure of the social 
problem in our great shims, how would you apply 
the principle of brotJierhood in the ehurelies both at 
home and abroad? 

A Life Transformed. — Instead of studying a com- 
munity, let us take a typical instance of an indivi- 
dual. A generation ago he was a little Pariah boy 
playing in the streets. The dogs might enter the 
Brahman street ])iit not he. The animals might stray 
into the temple, especially the sacred eo-w, but there 
vras no room for the polluted Pariah, dwelling apart 
in 3nud huts, in filth, and ignorance and superstition. 
This year I met in American the old gentleman who 
paid a dollar a month to send this little Pariah boy 
to school, or twelve dollars a year to cover the entire 
cost of his food, clothes, books, and education in the 
mission boarding-school. About twenty dollars a 
year sent the hoy to tlie high school, and a somewhat 
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larger sum helped him thro-ugh college, though he 
Vs’orked his -way as best he could. Was the invest- 
ment worth while? To-day he is the pastor of a 
('hareli, having under his care twenty schools and 
over 1.000 Christians. He goes out into scores of vil- 
lages to preaeli the gospel. He is a wonderful singer 
and evangtdist, and can liold the attention of any 
audience, Hindu or Christian, cultured or ignorant. 
Best of all, he is a devout man of God and a dear and 
beloved friend. As I sit with him in liis house, oj* 
kneel -with him in prayer in my office, or confer over 
the great work of the kingdom, I rejoice in his char- 
acter and daily life. Because the non-Christians 
could not find an honest man to be the chief officer 
in the town, and to hold a position which we ■would 
call that of the mayor, the Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans sent in a -written petition to the government 
that our pastor should be made the mayor of the 
town, and to-day he is not only the head of the town, 
without salary, but he is the first low-caste man that 
has ever been permitted to walk down the Brahman 
street in that town, or invited to sit in the Brahman 
Itoiises as a friend and an equal. The gospel that 
(jan take a little outcaste Pariali and uplift him to 
be a son of Odd, a leader of men, an honest citizen, 
and a godly pastor, is the power of God unto salva- 
'tion.'' ^ 

Opportunity for Advance. — There are thousands 
of other little boys like this one in the streets to-day 
who could go to school if there were money to send 
iliem. Why should -we not give them a chance? 
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Tlier-? are o0,000,000 of “ imtoueliable ” ontcastc3s 
ot t'lc* floor of tlie Church, from whom multitudes 
lOuid he gatl]ered in this generation, if we could sup- 
tlie money to furnish Christian workers to gather 
llit-rn in and sluiplierd them. Huch men are to be 
found in your mission and under your hoard, Wiij” 
not make an iuv<^stment in such a life, or in a whole 
r-omniunily .* 'Will you not stand hy us for a great 
ruvance among these outcaste masses of India? 





Tho mission scliools and colleges have a total of nearly half a 
oiillion scholars. Many thousands — probably the majority of the 
ntipils — pass through a mission school without being influenced in, 
'ny effective measure toward Christianity, althoiigh they read the 
rsible and .some learn to entertain a feeling of reverence for 
Chri-stianity and Jesus Christ. The education and the moral in- 
fluence are good, but further they do not seek and do not receive. 
Yet sometimes the deeper chords of Hindu religious life may be 
touched. Many an educational missionary will speak of his expe- 
rience of an eager face and an attentive eye, of the visits that 
were paid to him after school or college hour.s, of occasional heart- 
rearching conversations, of earnest correspondence about religious 
matters. . . . The In.struetion in mission schools is nec6.ssarily 

iargely secular, efficiency Is demanded in return for government 
grants, only a fraction of the time can be given to what is termed 
"Bible teaching,” and the most direct Christian influences cease 
when this is over, save perhaps for a Sunday-school class which 
most pupils attend. The absence of larger results from missionary 
education ha.s not been owing to any lack of soundness in the 
method. It has been due largely to the insufficiency of the forces 
engaged in the work. The missionary himself is often too over- 
wnelmed v,ith other duties to devote sufficient energy to the spiritual 
side of the v/ork. He has often to content himself with non-Chrls- 
tian teachers. The full harvest from missionary schools will be 
reaped only when the Christian forces are strengthened by doubling, 
if not quadrupling, the workers, both European and Indian, at 
present awdlable fpr this particular work. Even as it is, mis.siou 
schools have exerted a far-reaching influence. It would be a great 
mistake to estimate that influence merely by the results in baptism. 
They have been .slowly creating an atmosphere favorable to Chris- 
Tianify, and have left a deep mark on the lives of hundreds of 
pui)ils who have not taken the final step of public profession of 
Christianity, 


—Datta. 


CHAPTER V 

THE STUDENTS 

Importance of the Student Class. — The students of 
India {’constitute an aristocracy both of birth and oL‘ 
learning. Not only will they occupy all the future 
positions of leadership in the government, and x>osts 
of education, molding the ideas of the ignorant 
masses, but they are almost exclusively from the 
Brahman and upper castes and have the power of 
birth and blood behind them. Though the Brahmans 
number only about one twentieth of the population, 
the majority of the graduates are from this class. 
And they are perhaps the most compact and acces- 
sible class of students in the whole non-Christian 
world. Converts from the higher castes have come 
chiefly from those who were influenced in Christian 
sciiools and colleges. And most of the social and 
religious reform movements among the non-Christ ian 
religions have been led by Hindu and other gradu- 
ates of Christian colleges, or men influenced by 
Christian teaching. If then, we reach the students of 
India, we are molding a class that will be its future 
leaders in every department of life. And they can 
])e reached in the English language by any man %vith 
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a clear head and a warm heart, for love is the key 
to every heart in India as elsewhere the world 
around. 

The Educational System, The educational sys- 
tera of India is a most interesting one. Born in tiie 
brain of Carey, Duff, and other Christian leaders, 
and shaped by a wise government policy, it is per- 
haps the chief factor in the uplift of India. There 
are five great universities for India and Ceylon, lo- 
cated at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, and 
Lahore. Each of these universities affiliates and 
controls a score or two of colleges in its own area. 
The universities inspect the colleges, prescribe 
courses of study, hold examinations, and confer de- 
grees for all the colleges ; but like the University of 
London they are not at present teaching bodies. 
The examinations are very difficult indeed. Of the 
24,000 bright candidates for matriculation every 
year, less than half pass; and of 4,750 candidates 
for the B.A., less than 2,000 are successful. Boughly, 
about one fourth of the colleges are controlled by the 
government or municipalities, and three fourths by 
private bodies, whether Christian, Hindu, or others. 
The government gives grants-in-aid to missionary and 
otherinstitutionswliichsubinit to the required inspec- 
tion and pass the government examinations and re- 
quirements. When Bishop Thoburn went to India iu 
1859, there were only 2,000 public schools with less 
than 200,000 pupils. Now the institutions in India, ac- 
cording to the latest report, number in all 165,478 

•See Appendixes E-I. 
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vi'itii 5,708,238 pupils. There has been a tenfold in- 
crease in the educational department of India in the 
last forty years. In India and Ce 3 don there are 53 
colleges under Christian management, so that about 
one third of the edneation in colleges is in Christian 
hands. There are also 11,500 primary schools with 

361.000 scholars under missionary control. Relative 
to the size of the communities, four times as many 
Christian young men receive a college edneation as 
Hindus ; and relatively four times as many Christian 
children attend primarj?- schools ; while the Christians 
outnumber the Mohammedans twelve to one in the 
proportion being educated. There is, however, a 
need for further advance in education, for in all In- 
dia oiilj’’ 16,000,000 are literate and 278,000,000 illit- 
erate; while 1,125,000 are literate in English. Of the 

78.730.000 children under ten years of age in India, 
only 613,000 are literate and over 78,000,000 are illit- 
erate. Still only one man in ten can read and write, 
and 1 in 144 amor g the women. 

Important Feat^^.'-es. — ^Four very important fea- 
tures of the system deserve to be noted at the out- 
set: (1) Following the English practise, the gov- 
ernment exorcises no direct control over educational 
institutions other than those maintained by the 
state, though its influence is brought in several 
waj^s indirectly to ])ear upon all that are not pre- 
pared to reject the benefits which it can extend to 
them ; (2) The government has concentrated its ef- 
forts mainly upon higher education, and has thus 
begun fj-om the top, in the over-sanguine belief that 
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education would ultimately filter down from the 
iiigiier to tlie lower strata of Indian society; (3j In- 
struction in the various courses, mostly literary, 
wiiieli constitute higher education is conveyed 
througli the inedimn of English, a tongue still ab- 
solutely foreign to the vast majority; and (4) 
Education is generally confined to the training of tlie 
intellect and divorced not only absolutely from all 
religious teaching, but also very largely from all 
moral training and discipline, with the result that 
the vital side of education which consists in the for- 
mation of character has been almost entirely 
negleetedd 

Subjects Chosen. — The studies which are most pop- 
ular, and the optional subjects which are most chosen 
just now among Indian students are English lan- 
guage, literature, and history; next law; and then 
physical science. The two subjects in which they ex- 
cel and have gained a world-wide reputation, philos- 
ophy and mathematics, arc much less frequently 
taken. The reason is that most students take easy 
cour.scs, or soft snaps,” or any short cut that will 
lead to a B.A. and a livelihood. But I have knowm 
of other students outside of the Orient who are guilty 
of tlie same thing. 

Defects of the System. — ^Indian student life is a 
terrible grind, with little time or inclination for ath- 
letics, social life, or general culture. Manual train- 
ing, and technical and agricultural schools, which 
India so much needs, have been neglected until re- 
1 Cliirol, Unrest, 208. 
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•■Hdilly, iilid the whole system is weakened by the 
rsiethod or’ cramming. A yet more serious defect is 
tiie seen] a r character of education under the gov- 
ernment.. 'Western education breaks down the old 
superstitions and provides no substitute. Modern 
edncatioii apart from Christianity destroys but does 
not build up faith. The students are simply drifting 
from their former faith to materialism and atheism. 
.As a Brahman said: “ Young men w’^ho have been 
•'dueatcd in the government schools come out athe- 
ists and unreliable in character. The young men 
T/hom the missionaries educate come from the 
si3hools with faith in God and satisfactory stability 
of cliaraeter. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Mastering ’ ’ English. — Indian students have at 
first to .struggle with Englisli because it is compul- 
sory in all universities, as ive do with foreign lan- 
guages, and the Indian student has the disadvantage 
of taking all his higher education in a foreign tongue. 
Beginners in English make very laughable mistakes 
just as we do when we begin to preach on the for- 
eign neld. Here is a Bombay high school student ’'s 
c.ssay on the horse. It may perhaps rest the reader.^ 
‘‘ The horse is a very noble quadruped, but when he 
is angry he will not do so. He is ridden on the spi- 
nal cord by the bridle, and sadly the driver places 
Ids foots on the stirrup and divides his lower limbs 
across the saddle, and drives his animal to the mea- 
dow. He has a long mouth, and his head, is at- 

* These examples do not represent the English spoken by uni- 
.'versity .graduates. 
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taelied to the trunk by a long protuberance called tlie 
neck. He has four legsj two are in the front side, 
and two are afterwards. These are the weapons on 
which lie runs and also defends himself by extending 
those ill the rear in a parallel direction toward Iiis 
foe. But this he does only wdien in a vexatious 
mood. TIis fooding is generally grasses and grains, 
lie is also useful to take on his back a man or woman 
as well as some cargo. He has power to run as fast 
as he could. He has got no sleep at night time, but 
always standing aivaken. Also there are horses of 
short sizes. They do the same as the others are gen- 
erally doing. There is no animal like the horse. No 
sooner they see their guardian or master they always 
crying for fooding, but it is always at the morning 
time. They have got tail, hut not so long as the eoiv 
and other such-like animals. ’ ’ 

Two Letters. — Here are two letters of gratitude 
from the husbands of patients written to a lady doc- 
tor in western India : 

NO.l. CVHEB 

* ‘ Deae She, 

•vrife has xeturned from your hospital eurod. Provided 
males are allowed at j'oiir bungalow, T would like to do you the 
honor of presenting myself there thi.s afternoon. But I will 
not try to repay you; vengeance belongeth unto Ood. 

Yours noticeably. 


NO. 2. DEAD 
“DeAE AHl) Paie Madaai, 

1 have imich pleasure to inform you that ray dearly unfortu- 
nate wife, will be no longer under your kind treatment, she hav- 
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in ? L'f:: Eiis wuEd for thy other on the night of the 27th ultimo, 
j,-!,... ill this matter, I shall ever remain grateful. 

Yours reverently, 

Aim of Education. — The threefold aim of Cliristian 
as stated by the Educational Commission 
ol: the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, is; (1) To de- 
vi.dop tiui tJhristiaii community and to train Christian 
leaders; (2) To win converts from the non-Christian 
community ; and (3) To leaven the life of the people 
and prepare the way by immediate reforms for a 
future ingathering. There is a difference of opinion 
as to which of these tliree is the most important, and 
the conduct of a college depends upon one’s theory 
of education. 

Lines of Approach. — There are accessible in the 
student field, in the English language, the 25,000 col- 
lege students, the upper grades of the 654,000 high 
school students, and over a million former students 
who are literate in English. Every worker among 
students, ho’svever, should be especially prepared for 
this difficult work and should make a thorough study 
of tlie religions of the countiy and of the vernacular 
iT5 the district where he resides, Tlmugh the students 
will flock to English lectures on religious subjects, 
tliough their religious vocabulary in mission colleges 
lius haen formed in English, and though they prefer 
to speak in English, the heart of India lies in the 
vcrnaeuhir and the language should be mastered. 
Tliore is also urgent need for reaching men by the 
production of an able and attractive literature. There 
urf' 2d. ^3 presses in India. In 1908 they issued 753 
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Bewspapers, and 1,062 periodicals, 1,52-i- buok-, 
in Bnglisb, 7,081 in tlie vernaculars. 3Ien o£ literary 
gifts will find a large opening in India botli in pro- 
daeing literature tliemselves, and in developing tlii* 
latent talent of tlie Indian Cliristiaii eonimiinily. 
Heretofore education in India lias been luori^ literary 
tlian practical to meet tlie natural donianu ot i!;!- 
people. India in 1900 iiad only 123 industrial and 
teelmical schools as compared to 1,954 in Jaraui. 
Japan’s victory over Bussia, liowever, and tlie pres- 
ent industrial airakening in India is furnisiiiag the 
occasion of a rapid growth in scientific and practical 
subjects. Missions have led the wniy in industrial 
education and in the education of ’women and the 
outeaste communities, as they once did in higher edu- 
cation. 

Work Among Educated Hindus. — For the last 
fourteen years I have traveled through the colleges 
of India and Ceylon, holding meetings during the day 
for Christian students on the deepening of spiritual 
life, the choice of a life-work, and Bible study, and 
at the same time giving lectures in the evening to 
Hindu students. In Gliristian colleges, where they 
have daily instruction in the Bible, the ground is 
prepared and some sense of sin and apprehension of 
truth is found among the students. We seek to reach 
them by Bible classes, personal work, and evangelis- 
tic or devotional meetings. One can fill up Ivis wliolo 
time with personal interviews among Indian stu- 
dents, and no work is more attractive or more 
needed. 
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E'-angelist-ic Meetings. — Evangelistic meetings 
conducted for Indian students are sometimes very 
exciting. At our last meetings in Calcutta we liad 
seven Iivaidred men, mostly Brahmans and high-elass 
staaentS; coming out night after night to the college 
ball. During the day we would hold meetings in 
three of the non-Christian colleges as well as in the 
C'liristian institutions, on moral subjects to prepare 
t])f? way. All the missions in Calcutta joined with us 
ill prayer and cooperation. The subjects announced 
v/ore, the five National Ideals ” of patriotism, am- 
])’tion, religion, character, and service. The first 
night we sought to got a point of contact in their 
newly awakened national consciousness and burning 
love of country. tried to show what true patri- 
otism callc-d for in service for India; but the feeling 
of unrest, and sedition and anti-foreign liatred was 
so great that the first night T dared not mention the 
name of Christ, lest the audience might leave, for 
Calcutta is the center of the seditious movement. 
The third night we began on sin to awaken the con- 
science and arouse a sense of need. During the en- 
tire week there was no mention of the word ‘ ‘ Chris- 
tianity ’’ or “ Hinduism; ” there was no defense of 
a foreign religion or attack on their own religion, 
which V 70 uld have only thrown them on the defensive 
at once. Our method vras to aivaken a sense of need, 
and then present Christ as the one able to meet that 
need, as Example, Friend, and Savior; presenting 
him not in AYestern dress but as one of themselves 
Isf.u'u cn their own continent. The sense of sin is usii- 
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ally midcveloped by Hinduism, but tliey rerjoi-ais;' 
tlie results of sin, and they realize the fact that iruiny 
of them are failing in their examinations and beine; 
mined physically, mentally, and morally by the 
dreadful ini’oads of immorality. 

Awakening Soul Hunger. — The students sent ice 
written petitions to lecture in their colleges on per- 
sonal purity and to tell them how tliei'' could break 
the chains of evil habit. After speaking that ingiit 
half an hour on sin, until there was a deep, spiritual 
hunger apparent, I came to the cross of Christ. As 
I described him going up that long and lonely hill, 
bearing his own cross, it seemed as if the pierced 
hand of Christ were laid on every heart. It seems 
to me that the East is instinctively Christian, when 
they come to know Christ as he is. I spoke for three 
hours that night in the stifling heat, on the cross of 
Christ ; and for three hours the next night on Christ 
as the only Savior. There were thirty Christians in 
the back room who held on in prayer and never en- 
tered the meetings at all, but furnished the base of 
power. After speaking on Christ as Savior, I asked 
how many would give him a fair hearing, promise to 
read through the four Gospels with open mind and 
honest heart, and follow him according to their light 
and conscience. Over a hundred men rose and 
signed cards and wmre followed np as potoiitial in- 
quirers. Some of them were gathered into Bible 
classes and all were visited in their hostels or homes, 
to give an opportunity for conversation bearing upon 
the personnl life. 
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Seed-so-wingf Among* the Brahmans. — So far as I 
iipjnv tiiere are no baptisms wliieli have as yet re- 
snltecl from this series of meetings. This is the day 
of seed-Kov»’ing among the Brahmans and of reaping 
among the oiiteastes. In the United States and Oan- 
mla yon are aceustoined to immediate decision and 
aetion. But we forget the years of Christian train- 
ing and the development of eoiiseienee whicli wo 
liave received in the home country. Usually only 
after long preparation and study of the Bible is 
the con,seience developed among Hindus. The light 
breaks slowly. 

Hindu Student’s Mind. — Consider an Indian stu- 
dent’s mind and see bis point of view. Eemember 
he is bound by the fetters of caste, which are usu- 
ally far stronger than his weak will, for to break 
this bond would mean the loss of everything he 
holds dear, — home, relatives, means of support, the 
hope of proper marriage, and all social relations. 
Panthei.sm tends to break down all distinctions both 
doctrinal and moral in his mind. The Hindu mind is 
hospitable and sympathetic rather than critical, and 
constantly holds contradictory views. The average 
ITiadii student is a pantheistic monotheist, holding a 
])clief ill the new, personal God, v/hether the Cliris- 
tian 5!auception or that of Krishna, against a Vedan- 
tic or impersonal bac;kgroiind. The world to him 
is half real, according to the teaching of his modern 
science, and iialf an illusion. He is postponing the 
question of his salvation until after he passes his 
last examination, hut he will attend Christian loc- 
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tures and meetings in search ol‘ sometliing to satisfy 
Mm. : , 

Speculative, Patriotic. — ^In his subjective atti- 
tude, lie is strikingly tolerant in freedom of thought 
to new truth and to other religions, but intolerant in 
not allowing freedom of action to change one’s re- 
ligion. Compared to a Western student he is specu- 
lative rather than practical and keenlj'- interested in 
questions of religion and philosophy. He is more in- 
terested in discussing the origin of evil, than in the 
practical question of liow to escape from it. His 
mind is intellectual, rather than volitional, and 
there is a great gulf fixed between conviction and 
action, as the result of the long divorce of religion 
and morality in Hinduism. Just now he is in- 
tensely patriotic and boastful of his own religion. 

Attitude toward Christ. — ^His attitude toward 
Christ is almost always one of sympathy and deep 
veneration. He is opposed to Christianity as the re- 
ligion of his foreign rulers, but not to Christ whom 
he instinctively feels to be bis own. The Sermon on 
the Mount nearly always appeals to him, and tlm 
eharaeter of Christ is the highest he knows. If is 
only when he i)erceives where the pathway of di.s- 
eipleship leads, and realizes the awful cost of Ijoeom- 
ing a Christian, tliat he begins to draw baelj;. Wiien 
he sees that it will set liim at variance with his own 
religion, his own, gods and tlnur practises, his family 
and friends, and that it calls for lieroie individual 
action, vdiich lias so long been stifled by Hinduism, 
he seeks some compromise. He now tries to serve 
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two niasters in secret disciplesliip, or else becomes 
openly hostile to the exclusive deuiands of Christ. 
If a student finally decides to become a Christian, 
there are no limits to which persecution may he car- 
ried against him. His mother weeps and perliaps 
tlireatens to commit suicide; Ms relatives threaten 
and his father .coerces him. The whole community 
■will ecins5)i}’e perhaps to take him away by force or 
swear in court that he is a minor, producing a false 
‘Mioroseope ” to prove that he is under age and can- 
not he baptized. Some men have disappeared, others 
have been drugged, a few forced into immorality to 
sear their consciences — anything will be done to 
prevent the one irretrievable disgrace of a man be- 
coming a Christian. I could give many instances if 
space permitted. 

Indifference, Hostility, Acceptance. — There are 
three attitudes of mind among Indian students. 
Many are indifferent; a few are hostile; and a few 
are earnest seekers after truth. Try and picture to 
yourself the inevitable conflict in the heart of one 
of the latter class, convinced of the claims of Christ 
and the superiority of Christianity but with all of 
the liereditj^ of Hinduism behind him ; helped in the 
college Init hindered in his home, trying to lead a 
double life and torn with the struggle. 

Student Questions.— I remember the first college 
I visited in India. After the lecture the students 
gathered around, with burning interest and ques- 
tions flew from every quarter. If you will try to an- 
swer every question you will see how far they reach. 
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tures and meetings in seai’cli ot soinetlimg to satis fy 
Mm. 

Speculative, Patriotic. — In his subjective atti- 
tnde, he is strikingly tolerant in freedom of tlioiight 
to new truth and to other religions, ])nt intolerant in 
not allowing freedom of action to eliange one’s re- 
ligion. Compared to a Wcsl.ern student lie is specu- 
lative rather than pra.etieal Jiiid keenly interested iu 
(juestions of religion and philosopiiy. H-" is more in- 
terested in discussing tlie origin of evil, than in the 
praetical question of how to e.scar>e from it. His 
mind is mtelleetual, rather than volitional, ami 
there is a great gulf fixed between coaviction and 
action, as the result of the long divorce of religion 
and morality in Hinduism, Just now he is in- 
tensely patriotic and boastful of his own religion. 

Attitude toward Christ. — ^His attitude toward 
Christ is almost always one of sympathy and deep 
Teneration. He is opposed to Christianity as the re- 
ligion of his foreign rulers, but not to Christ whom 
he instinctively feels to be his own. The Sermon on 
tlie Mount nearly always appeals to him, and tlie 
character of Christ is the highest he knows. It is 
only when he perceives 'where the pathway of dis- 
eipleship leads, and realizes the awdiil cost of becom- 
ing a Cliristian, that he begins to draw back. Tflieu 
he sees that it -will set him at variance wit): his own 
religion. Ids own gods and their practises, tils family 
and friends, and that it calls for lieroie iridividiuil 
action, wdiich has so long been stified by Hinduism, 
he seeks some compromise. He t^w trim's to serve 
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two masters in secret disciplesliip, or else becomes 
openly liostile to tbe exclusive demands of Christ. 
If a stiiclent finally decides to become a Christian, 
there are no limits to wliich persecution may be car- 
ried against him. His mother weeps and perhaps 
threat<?ns to commit suicide; his relatives threaten 
and his father .coerces Mm, The whole community 
will conspire perhaps to take him away hy force or 
swear in court that he is a minor, producing a false 
“ horoscope ” to prove that he is under age and can- 
not he baptized. Some men have disappeared, others 
have been drugged, a few forced into immorality to 
sear tlieir consciences — anjdhing will he done to 
prevent the one irretrievable disgrace of a man be- 
coming a Christian. I could give many instances if 
space permitted. 

Indifference, Hostility, Acceptance. — There are 
three attitudes of mind among Indian students. 
Many are indifferent; a few are hostile; and a few 
are earnest seekers after truth. Try and picture to 
yourself the inevitable conflict in the heart of one 
of the latter class, convinced of the claims of Christ 
and the superiority of Christianity but with all of 
tlie heredity of Hinduism behind him ; helped in the 
college hut hindered in his home, trying to lead a 
double life and torn with the struggle. 

Student Questions. — remember the first college 
I visited in India. After the lecture the students 
gathered around with burning interest and ques- 
tions flew from every quarter. If you will try to an- 
swer every question you will see how far they reach. 
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time aad the whole eoiiiiiiiinity was thrown on tiie 
defensive. In tlie next college I resolved to know 
iiotliing but Christ and him enicihed. I took as a 
text, “ Every one that, eommittetii sin is the boiid- 
sorvant. of sin,” and after speaking till th.ore was 
eori\-iet-ioii, I took tlse rest of tlie statement, '' If 
l}ie.refore the 8on shall make you free, ye sliall lie 
.free indeed.” At tlie invitation, a number of men 
rose 1,0 confess tlieir sin.s jind acknowledge their 
need of a, Savior. 

Christ Himself. — Our Jiiost powerful apologetic is 
Christ hiiiiself; Jesus the winsome and attractive 
per-sonality, to whom the heart of the East instinc- 
tively turns; Christ tlie revelation of God, the Satis- 
fier of the human heart, the great Oriental and uni- 
versal Teacher, whose precepts have a self-evidenc- 
ing power ; Christ the divine Savior, able to save to 
the uttermost. The appeal to experience, and the 
truth that ‘‘ if any man willeth to do, he shall 
know,” powerfully affects Oriental students. Yv'hich 
side of Christ has most appealed to you, and what 
aspect do you think would be most readily apprecia- 
ted and most deeply needed by the Oriental mind f 

A Typical College Meeting. — ^Ijct us visit one of 
tlie colleges together and see the work for ourselves. 
We are just hegiiming a week’s meetings among the 
students in the college of the Madura mission at 
Pasumalai. Here are some five hundred Christia.n 
!*oys, who w'iil supply all the future workers and lay 
leaders of a great district. Here also are ovr-r a 
huiulred Hindu hoys, with a few Mohammedans in 
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the high seliooL We begin morning and ovenin.g 
meetings and have interviews with the boys during 
the day. Conviction steadily deepens during the 
week and at the end o£ the time several nominal 
Christia.il boys, a few Hindus, and one Mohammedan 
1)0,7 confessed Christ. 

Gateway to a Caste. — There is one boy, S — , 

a member of the wealthy, money-lending or chetty, 
caste, who came to me two years ago asking for bap- 
tism. I notified his father, but on the boy’s return 
home tile father beat him till Ms son fell down in 
a fit and remained unconscious for some hours. 
The father, fearing he had killed his son, wept and 
pleaded with the boy to speak to him once more. 
At last he regained consciousness and after a time 
returned to the college. He is now studying again 
and maintaining his Christian life. Some day he 
may furnish the entering wedge into his caste which 
lias been hitherto unreaehed, and the education of 
sueli a boy may mean much for the kingdom. 

A High-Caste Convert. — recall the life of my 
dear friend and fellow worker, Francis Kingsbury. 
His father was a great scholar and was called the 
.I\trix Miilier of South India.’’ He was the leading 
opponent and eneiiiy of Christianity. As a hoy, 
Francis was deeply religious and was trained in his 
sacred books and in tlie Hindu ceremonial. Imbib- 
ing Ms father’s prejudice, he so hated Christ and 
Christianity that lie had drawn in his house a picture 
of Chris? on the cross, in ef&gy, that he might kick 
it every day of his life, and thus relieve his feelings 
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nf 1; aired. This he did for some months. He wislitxl 
to have an ednefition, and the best education was to be 
ii/ul in ti;C -vladras Christian College. As lie read the 
story of Joscidi, lie. was convicted of his ovrn immo- 
rality. He read the story of Jesus, and his heart was 
melted. 'While in the Madras Christian College his 
father feared that he might become a (Tiristian, so 
he sent Is ini to the Presidency college. But gradually 
through reading the Bible his faith in Hinduism was 
undermined. At the suggestion of his cousin who 
had become a Christian, he attended an evangelistic 
meeting. After an address on faith, and singing, 
“ Just as I am without one plea,” the speaker asked 
tliose who would accept Christ to rise up. He rose 
and went forward to the platform, knelt down, and 
called upon Jesus to save him. In secret he tried 
to follow Christ. Finally his father's suspicions 
were aroused and one day he called him and said, 
‘‘ To-morrow on the anniversary of your mother’s 
death, you shall perform the SraddJia.” The young 
man sjiid it was against his conscience and that he 
could not do it. 

Willing to be Disinherited. — When the fatlier 
threatened to disinherit him, he went to his room 
to fight out the battle in prayer and count the cost. 
That nigiit he was compelled to leave his father’s 
house. As he passed his door he sent up a prayer for 
bis father, and then went out to he disinherited for- 
ever. 

Loss and Gain. — “ If I had pleased rny fatiier and 
carried out his wishes, he would probably have sent 
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me to Engiaud, ivhore I would have received an 
tMiiiealioii io enable me to enter any profession. By 
l)ee.oridng a Christian I lost my father’s love, lost my 
Inlii-rltanee. and lost the opportunity of becoming a 
servant or a barrister-at-iaw. I knew all this 
and deliberately eliose to be a Christian. Is there 
anything in Christ Jesus to compensate for these 
losses? In Jesus of Nazareth I have found pardon 
and peace. These are not idle words. I know that 
ray sins, which are many and dreadful, are all blot- 
ted out from the memory of tiie holy Cod by the 
blood of his Son. I have been cleansed, God’s 
power is granted unto me to overcome many a 
temptation that besets me yet. In Jesus I have the 
ideal I need for my life. I am constrained by the 
love of Christ to live, not for my petty self, but for 
my country — my India — not simply because I was 
born in it, but because Christ Jesus died for its 
people. To live for Christ and for India is now 
my one ambition in life.” ^ 

A Life Investment. — As a Christian worker, he has 
been traveling with me through the colleges and 
conducting meetings for educated Hindus. In Mad- 
ras, wdth a thousand liigli-easte Hindus coming out 
e%'cry night to listen to the gospel, he was the only 
Indian who could hold that great, turbulent audi- 
ence. To-day he is the pastor of a college churcJi, 
having under his influence five hundred Christian 
boy.s, as w-eli as many non-Christians, and he is a 
tiMidi..r!r in the theological seminary. The other day 
1 Francis IvingHbury, ‘'•How I Bcoame a Cimstian, ” 25, 26. 
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I iiiet a man in America wlio had supported ti;is hoy 
as a student and whose name Francis now l>ears. 
That investment in a human life wall hear fruit for 
eternity. It is difficult to help people ■without pau- 
perizing them, })iit I know of no hetter investment 
than to help hoys throngh college where about 
Twenty or thirty dollars a year -will pay their fees 
jind supplement what they are able to do for* 'thein- 
solves by their own -work. It is in such opportuni- 
ties as this that you at liome may share our burden 
on the foreign field. 

A Severe Test. — In a college in South India I had 
been holding meetings for two days. On the last 
evening I saw evidence of conviction of sin and deep 
soul-thirst in the face of a Hindu student. He had 
been pierced by the arrow of conviction. After the 
meeting I made my -way back to him, and asked Mm 
to come outside. We sat down on the old college 
wall in the moonlight under a tree. I did not know 
that the -worst men had banded themselves together 
in the college under the name of the Devil’s So- 
ciety,” of wdiich this man was the leader. Neither 
did I know that he had been laughing and scoffing 
at wliat I had said in the previous meetings. Nor 
did I know that his grandfather had been a great 
persecutor of Christianity in that region, boating tie; 
Christians and burning their houses. Ax one tiiae 
lie had led a mob to the mission conipouiid a.nd I 
was told tliat tlie present principal of tlic eoiloge. 
when a ('.hild, was carried in his mother’s arms as 
she tied from before tile niol) which this lioy’s gramb 
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father Teas leading. Not knowing any of this, I said 
to liini, l\iy boy. I -want to ask 3 ?-ou some questions. 
Are yon saved? Bo jnju know God as your Heav- 
enly Father? Have yon power over sin? Bo yon 
know whore you are going in the next, life? Are 
you to be born and re'boru as a man or an animal 
in eounllcss existences or have you any assurance 
with regard to tlie future?” ‘'No,” he said, “our 
religion does not teach us about these things.” 
“'Well,” I said, “my boy, I have come half way 
round the woi'ld to tell you a piece of good news. 
You can be saved to-night. Christ stands at the 
door of your lieart and knocks. You can accept him 
here and now’; but if lie comes into your heart lie 
must come as l\Iaster. It v/ill mean that to-morrow 
you will have to confess him before the other stu- 
dents. This Aveek you will have to tell your fatlier 
and relatives, and they wnll doubtless put you out 
of your home and persecute Amu. It will mean tliut 
you atIU luiAm to be baptized, to lose caste, prob- 
ably to lose your fortune, and certainly to silver for 
Clirist. Are you ready to receWe him as Havioi* and 
l\Easter if he asks all this? ” 

■ AocsBtiag 'OMist and Perseoiiticn. — I shall noA'cr 
forget his reply. He said. “ I haAm studied the 
Bible in this Chi'iatian (.adlege until I believed that 
there aa'US only (me Cb‘d, that idolatry aa’Ss Avroug, 
tliat liiiiduism aaols defective, and that Christ Avas 
tt'.e only Kavior. But to-day I luid no sense of 
;.;y oAtn. sin 33,or of my need of Clirist. I see it now, 
and J r'ill come to. bii!!. A-; for pierseeuti*);*!, let 
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Ijif-ni persecute. I would rather like it.” Like- Baiil 
of Tarsus lie eame of a persecuting race. 

A Noble Convert. — As we knelt there on the 
ground j in the nioonliglit. that young man in a sim- 
](Ie prayer gfive his heart to (Jhrist. A grcrst foot- 
hail jdavfu', the lermi.s i*iiaiai)ioii, and the head of tlve 
“ Devii's Society,” he was one moment a Ifindu 
deojj in sin, the next a son of (?od witii his name writ- 
ten in hciivon. It seemed to mo that 1 could almost 
catch the echo of tlie angels' song nijoicing ovcm one 
more sinner that had come home to God. As lie rose, 
I said Good-by,’'* not knowing wdiut would befall 
him. He -went in and began to wdtness to his fel- 
low^ students. They broke up that Devil’s Society 
and it has not existed since in that college, Up 
every morning, wdth a new joy over his open Bible, 
preaching every week upon tlie streets to the non- 
Christian people, he was a living apologetic for 
Clirist to the students of that college. And after 
more tluin eight years lie i.s still standing as a wit- 
nesb for C'lirist. The last man I saw, as I left India, 
to come away to A.uiarica on furlough, was this man 
standing at the end of tlm dock waving g'ood-]>y 
from tiic .slicri-. 

Cull of the Student Field. — Are not such men 
wortli wiiming for Christ? On every hand they an? 
aeccssih'ic. Audiences wdll gather not only in the 
colleges and large cities, hut even in townis far from 
a railway, to listen to a iectiii'e delivered in English 
by one who has powder to reach students. They have 
always been courteous, tolerant, open-minded, in- 
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teiligent. responsive, and sympatlietie. "We need 
nien to-day to supplement the preparatory v’ork done 
in the classroom, and in the Bible teaching of the 
Christian colleges, who will reach these students by 
pa])lie meetings, Bible classes, and personal inter- 
views. /Mid yet we cannot get suflieieut student 
workers to man even the few score of important 
posts, in order to win the students of this vast em- 
pire for Christ. Think of it! A small, compact 
body of 25,000 students, open and accessible in our 
own tongue, who might ])e won for Christ, and vdio 
in turn will be the leaders of thought of a vast em- 
pire, embracing one fifth of the human race. Cannot 
some one who reads these lines come out to tliis 
great work? Men and women are needed as teach- 
ers in Christian colleges, or to be placed in charge 
of Christian hostels connected with government or 
other institutions. Who will come over and help 
us to win the students of India for Christ? 

Help of the Many. — A few only can come, but all 
can help in this great work. 'We need the backing 
of prayer to break down the walls of prejudice and 
laidermine the fortress of caste. More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
Even as yon read these lines hundreds of Hindu stu- 
dents are leading a double life, striving in, tlieir col- 
leges to follow tlieir conscience and the Christian 
ideals, yet in their homes held in tlie grip of tyran- 
nical custom and the practise of the grossest super- 
stitions. Their coudition is tmily pitiable. Like 
Eicodemus tiiey often come by night to seek our 
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li4;]p. As Moziiindar said, “ We go one way, our 
reiatives another, and oiir women yet another. Our 
Indian young men discuss their projects of reform 
32 ", cic^haring clubs; but as soon as they get home they 
(•ai-oiuDy put their progressive views in tlieir pO(.‘.k- 
ets, iiud hend tlieir necks beneath the yoke of eas- 
as tlieir ancestors before them. They lieloiig to 
ti'o ninetecinth century, but their homes to the first 
century.'*’’ 

Strengthen the Weak. — xin Indian newspaper 
states: “ The educated native is nowhere so miser- 
abie and crestfallen as in his own home. A Demos- 
thenes at debating societies, a Luther in his piihlie 
protestations against prevailing corruptions, he is 
but a timid, crouching Hindu in his home, yielding 
unquestioning .submission to the requisitions of a 
superstitious family.” We who are born in an 
atmosphere of freedom of individual action, can 
hardly realize the crushing chains of caste and Hin- 
duism on a student. Do you fully measure his prob- 
lem? , ■ 

Prayer and (Jifts. — Prayer is the power that can 
set these men free, and you can -wield that powder. 
To invest in the education of some poor student dis- 
inherited by his Hindu parents or one unable to 
struggle through his college course from a Christian 
home of poverty, oEevs an opportunity almost un- 
paralleled in spiritual possibilities. Will you not 
invest in some life out there in the darkness, who 
may become a center of light and a blessing to 
many? 





Whut lon>;imcsH fill a child-wife’s heart, when sr-nt £^¥a5■• 

frora iday with happy hrethers and sisters, away from a iovius 
laorbcr'.s eare and sympathy, up she takes up hi;r life in her ih;w 
U oiiiu wiih the companionship of a f5rave husband of perhaps thirl y- 
tive or forty in a hourohold of elderly women, and fiorhafis with 
stepehildron older than herself ! We have tried to picture our 
own child in snoli a posit ion, and instinctively have covered our eyes 
with our hands to shut out Iho awful scene; and have said; “Im- 
possibie!" ... 

A high-spirited, sensitive girl v/as married at eight and widowed, 
at nine. As she began to comprehend her situation, she began to 
suffer. She was in her own father's house, and treated kindly, but 
her father was an orthodo.v priest and she was not allowed to 
deviate from a widow’s lot. She felt she was cursed of God, and that 
was to her sensitive spirit the hardest of all. What had she done? 
Prom the day her head wa.s .<=haven, she never put foot outside the 
front door, and never appeared before a stranger. Her heart and 
spirit were broken, and she is now fast sinking in consumption. 
A few more months will complete the sad story ; and when she is 
laid in the grave her eoar.se widow’.s garb will bo her ouly burial 
robe. 

The nautuh-girl often begins her career of training under teachers 
a.s early as five years of age. She is taught to read, dance, and 
sing, and in.struetcd in every seductive art. Her songs are usually 
amorous; and while she is yet a mere girl, before she can realise 
fully the moral bearings of her choice of life, she makes her 
debut as a nautch-girl in the community by the ob.=.ervat!on of a 
shocking custom which is in itself enough to condemn the whole 
system. 


CHAPTER VI 


WOMANHOOD 

‘ ‘ The condition of its women is the truest test of the people ’s 
ciYiligation. Her status is her country ’s barometer. ’ ’ 

Hoble Qualities. — ^It is our contention in this chap- 
ter that the women of India are beautiful and attrac- 
tive, and have large possibilities for the future, but 
that the keys to the wrongs of Indian women are 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism.” No women are 
by nature more modest, virtuous, and pure. They 
are devoted wives and fond mothers, with passion- 
ate affection for their children, though untaught in 
the discipline of the home and in the rearing of 
children. They are unselfish in tireless service for 
their husbands and relatives. Hindu literature is 
full of pictures of noble women like Sita, the beau- 
tiful wife of Rama, joyfully sharing her husband 
banishment and suffering, true to him under terrible 
pressure and temptation, passing through the fire to 
prove her chastity, and loyal to her husband till 
death. . , 

Former Honors and Recent Influence. — ^Before 
the later restraints of Hinduism and Mohamme- 
danism, women enjoyed a position of honor and in- 
fiuenee in ancient India. In no country have women 
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wielded a larger influence on the life of a nation 
botii for good and evil. Deeply religious and de- 
voted, the w'OTuen are the conservators of religion, 
Tiiey form the chief stay of Hinduism at the present 
time. With no other nation in the world has the 
worship of the female been made so prominent. It 
h .significant tha.t the Indian patriot thinks of India 
only as his motherland,” and that the mind of 
the East thinks naturally of the motherhood of 
God.” 

Degraded by Hinduism. — ^In speaking of the 
wrongs of Indian womanhood, we do not wish to 
give the impression that all are unhappy or con- 
scious of their need. If you could see the bright- 
eyed, merry little girls, dancing and singing, or mak- 
ing nind pies in the sun, laughing at their games 
and affectionate to their parents, you could not resist 
being attracted by them. The women of India, too, 
are patient sufferers and usually accept their fate 
’without a murmur. Yet in spite of the fact tliat the 
women are as good and virtuous as they are, no 
great religion has degraded woman more than Hin- 
duism. Indeed, of the 400,000,000 women of Asia 
not one of them has, or can have, her riglits apart 
from the gospel of Christ, Buddha rejoiced that 
he had escaped the three curses of being born in 
hell, or as vermin, or as woman ; and his conception 
has left a blight on the women of Buddhism. Tiie 
condition of women in Moslem lands has ever been 
the festering sore of Mohammedanism. Its polyg- 
amy, divorce, and concubinage have been its curse. 
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Tlie very heaven of the Koran is conditioned upon 
tile eternal degradation of womanliood. ” But as 
ive shall see in this chapter, it is Hinduism udiieli 
has placed upon woman the heaviest hmden of all, 
and left her lowest in tlie social scale. 

Women’s Status. — The sacred code of Maim l;iis 
done more than anything else to determine tlie po- 
sition of woman and to fix her destiny. The i'oii;r,v- 
iug verses will show her position : 

It is the nature of women to seduce men in tiiis 
world : for that reason the v.dse are never unguarded 
in the company of females. One should not sit in a 
lonely place with one’s mother, sister, or daughter; 
for the senses are powerful and master even a 
learned man.”^ 

Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure 
elsewhere, or devoid of good qualities, yet a hus- 
band must be constantly v.mrshiped as a god by a 
faithful wife. Day and night women must he kept 
in dependence by the males of their families. 

“For women no sacramental rite is performed 
with sacred texts, thus tlie law is settled; women 
who are destitute of strength and of the kumvledf-' 
of Yedie texts, are as impure as falsehood itself, 
tb.at is a fixed rule.” 

“ StOiiliug grain, Imse metals, or cattle, . . . 
slaying woirum, Sudrus, . . . and atheism,; are all 
minor offences. - 

“ When creating them Manu allotted to women a 

‘T-t-mu, n. 21;"). s Ibid., IS. IS. 
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love ... of ornament, impure desires, wratli, dis- 
liouosty, malice, and bad conduct. Through . . . 
titeir niutabie temper, through their natural lieart- 
lessncss, tb.cy become disloyal toward their luis- 
bniids, however carefully tliey may be guarded in 
this world.” ^ 

Ignorance of Women. — Owing to the status as- 
sign«;d 1,0 her by the sacred boolrs, wojuen iiave 
never been allovrcd education by tiie Iliudus. lYhen 
the first lady missionary ]>ropo,sed to a Brahinan that 
she should teach his wife to read, he replied, 
“ Women have no brains to learn. You can try and 
teach mj wife, and if you succeed I will bring 
around my cow, and you can try and teach her,” 
Only seven women out of every thousand in India 
can read and -write, Christianity lead.? all tl';c- re- 
ligions of India in female education. Not only did 
Christians establish tlie first schools for girls and 
make public sentiment in the matter, but they have 
ever led the way in their own community. Of ICO 
girls receiving college eJm.'ation to-day in India, 48 
are Enropo.nns or Eurasians, 43 Indian Cbj’istians, 
and 33 Parsecs. One third of all the girls receiving 
high scl-ooi education are Indian Christians. 

Problems of Their Education. — The prol>lems con- 
nec.terl with tlie education of gii-ls in India are ex- 
tremely difficult. The unwillingness of parantrs t,o 
have their daughters educated is reflected in the 
figures just mentioned. WTiile tlii.s prejudice is yield- 
ing in some quarters, on the land as a udiolo it still 
■ , TNcTo,' 17. 
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sits strong.' Even ivlien girls enter scliool tliey re- 
main a very short time. In one province -vviiicli is 
most advanced in education for girls, according to 
tlie last l^iiinffiiennial Seview of Education in India, 
99 per cent, of girls enrolled are in primary schools. 
The earlj- age of marriage with Hindus, usually not 
later than eleven or t^welve, prevents a girl from 
going far. Under such circumstances it would seem 
all tile more desirable to make schools attractive and 
efficient. But on the one hand there is a great dilS- 
ciilty in obtaining teaehei's. Indian society provide.^ 
no place for a professional life for women. Even 
w’ere the facilities for training tenfold what they 
are, there would be no such flocking of young women 
into the profession as we find in this country. More- 
over, a single woman is looked upon with suspicion, 
and the best families would hardly be persuaded to 
entrust their daughters to her care. Finally, the 
curricuiura has not yet been worked out to meet the 
real needs of life. The great problem of education 
all over the world, liovv to prepare scholars to elevate 
their future surroundings without being trained out 
of sympathy witli them, is especially urgent in a 
land where the life of women is so secluded and 
wdiere tiic masses live iu villages. Truly women mis- 
sionaries are needed for India who have not only 
consecration, Init a grasp of tlie principles of educa- 
tion tliat shall fit them to make intelligent contribu- 
tions to the solution of these problems.^ 

1 Iu tiiis eonneetion, reference may he raaile to articles on 
the education of women in India in The Hast and the West, for 
October, 1910, by Miss J, L. Latham, and in the same maga- 
zine for January, 1911, by M. P. Western. 
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Kipliag’s Verdict. — Eudyard Kipling says: ‘‘ Tha 
mutter Tv'itii this country is not in the least politi- 
oaL hut an ali-i'Oiind entanglement of physical, so- 
cial, and moral evils and corruptions, all more or 
less due to the unnatural treatment of ^vomeu. You 
cannot gather iigs from thistles, and so long as 
tiie system of infant marriage, the prohibition of 
the remarriage of widows, tlie lifelong imprison- 
ment of wives in a worse than penal confinenieut, 
and the withholding from them of any kind of ed- 
ucation as rational htdiigs continues, the couutry 
cannot advance a step. The foundations of life 
are rotten, utterly rotten, and beastly rotten. The 
men talk of their rights and privileges. I have 
seen the women that bare these men. May God 
forgive the men.” 

Seclusion. — Forty millions of the women of India 
are confined in the zenanas, “ behind the purdah.” 
Imprisoned thus within their own homes, shut off 
from God's glad world, their lives are pitiably nar- 
row and barren. As one Hindu lady said, “ The 
life of women in zenanas is like that of a frog in 
a. well; everywhere there is beauty but we cannot 
see it.” 

Its Evil Effects. — The testimony of Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop is as follows: “ These faiths degrade 
women with an infinite degradation. I have lived in 
zenanas and harems and have seen the daily life 
of the secluded women, and can speak from bitter 
experience of what their lives are; the intellect 
dwarfed so that the woman of twenty or thirty 
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years of age is more like a eiiiid of eight inteliee- 
tuailyj while all the worst passions of htinian nat- 
ure are stimulated and developed in a fearful 
degree.” 

Eesiilts of Hinduism. — Missionaries find the 
women attractive and lovable, but the wrongs which 
they suffer often weigh heavily upon their hearts. 
Try and put yourself in a high-caste Indian woman's 
place. Think of what life would be to you, if you 
knew of no Heavenly Father who loved you, of no 
Savior who died for you, and of no Holy Spirit to 
help you in your daily life. Take from your life the 
privilege of the Church, all knowledge of the Bible, 
and of reading altogether, and the opportunity of in- 
telligent prayer. Imagine your life without a book 
or picture, never a landscape, nor a friendly visit to 
a neighbor’s house, nor a walk out of doors in God’s 
sunshine. Supposing you knew of no forgiveness for 
your past sins, no present grace and strength for 
daily life, and no certain hope for the future. If 
death has come into your home, and you knew of no 
liope of ever meeting your loved ones again, what 
would life be to you under these conditions? If 
you could see the women tearing their hair and 
beating their breasts, if you could hear the wild 
dirge of those who follow their dead witli all ho])e 
gone out forever, your hearts would go out to 
these siiff'ering sisters that you might show them 
a better way. Here is a mournful dirge wliich is 
sung in South India by a mother on the death of 
her child, as quoted by Mr. Hatta. I have oi'ten 
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beard it af4 a sad funaral proeossion passed me on 

:tlie road.r . ^ ■ 

••Oh: Thon apple of my eye, Ok, my darllBg: my biif-sfal 
. paradise; 

Oh ! fhe apple of iny eye, When.* has thou hiddea thyself ? 

Oh! my golden jerrel, Oh! my oyea. 

Oh! my flower, where hast thou hidden thyself I 

la this any one’s eurs<5 upou me. Oh! the apple of my eye! ” 

Child Marriage. — One fruitful cause of tlie su€er- 
ings of India is its custom of infant marriage. A 
leading Hindu says : ‘ ‘ Early marriage is the great- 
est eidi of our country* It has stood at the very 
springs of the life of the nation and prevented the 
normal expansion of which it is capable.” At the 
last census there were 2,278,245 wives under the age 
of ten; 243,502 under five years, and 10,507 baby 
wives under one year of age. These little baby 
wives live with their parents until about the age of 
twelve, but if the little boy husband dies, the girl 
is left a widow for life, with all the curse of widov/- 
hood upon her. Only in tlie last decade of the nino- 
teenth century, after the indignant agitation of the 
missionaries, wa>s the age of marriage raised fro in 
ten to twelve years by the Indian government. So 
great %vas the storm of protest which Ijrokcj from 
Hindu comimmity at having their rights ” intfo’- 
fered with, that there was a fear of serious trouble, 
and the troops were kept under arms, while greaJ; 
mass meetings and demonstrations of protest were 
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lield by tlie liindiisl One hardly needs to suggest 
to wliat physical degeneracy it must lead a nation to 
have girls of twelve as mothers. 

Child Wives. — A little girl came recently to the 
veritnda of our house decked in jewels and finery on 
her v/edding day. She was only tw<dve years old, 
a!)out tine age of little girl. She had come for 
the custoj-uary present, and my wife brought out 
what she thought would please her most, a little 
doll. The child clapped her hands and took it home 
to play with in the intervals of her housework. But 
her ehildliood was gone forever. In another house 
where my wife was visiting, they said to the little 
girl, Bring out your baby,” and she came carrying 
her own child, a mother at the age of twelve! 'We 
may think that “ their religion is good enough for 
them,” but wmiild it be good enough for you if this 
were your little girl? 

A Woman’s Life. — A v/oman has no independence. 
For her marriage she usually is not consulted. It 
is arranged for her by her parents. As a child wife 
she is placed under the control of her mother-in-law, 
who is often jerdous. and makes her the drudge of 
the house. As the Tamil proverb says; “ If the 
mother-in-law breaks a vessel, it does not matter; it 
is only earthenware. But if the daughter d<Hm so, 
it is gold.” The little girl may he married to a 
youth- of fifteen, who is struggling to pass his es- 
aminnti'.ms in high school or college; or slie may be 
“ tif-d for life to an old man of fifty or sixtjo 
Largo ujv.'ries have to be paid by the unfortunate 
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latlier of the bride, according to the standing of the 

, bridegroom. 

The Power of Custom. — ^Tt is difficult for us to 
roali.^e the awful power of Hindu eixstom and tra- 
dition, A Ycealtiiy political leader, a, llindu lawyer 
with an income of $30,000 a year, was writing and 
ieeturing to prove that in ancient times child mar- 
riage WHS not a custom in Hinduism, and that tliey 
should institute a reform. It was only later that the 
law of Manu prescribed that a man of thirty should 
marry a girl of twelve, and a man of twenty-four, a 
girl of eight years of aged But the first ceremony, 
whieli is binding for life and leaves the girl widowed 
if the husband dies, is performed long before the 
girl is twelve. I asked this political friend of mine 
whether he was living up to his own convictions, or 
whether he was going to give his own daughters in 
marriage as children. He said, ‘ ‘ Alas, I can do 
nothing. If I withheld my daughters from marriage 
till the age of twelve or fourteen, I would be ostra- 
cised and they and their families would be boycotted 
by the community. We could not possibly stand 
again.st the pressure of Hindu custom and opinion. 
I can do nothing but agitate and wait, for the caste 
must move together.” Hindu lav/ allows no di- 
vorce ; for woman, marriage is irrevocable. 

Widowhood. — ^But the heaviest curse of Hinduism 
falls upon the high-caste widows, because the wddow 
is supposed to be responsible for her husband's 
death, and to have caused it by some sin of her own 
1 Manu, IX. 94. 
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in a previous cxi.sfcenee. Her head is shaved, and 
i‘or a year she must eat but one meal a day, vriili 
frequent fasts. All her jewels are torn from her, 
she is (dothed in a jdain white cloth, often she ])o- 
cojuijs the drudge of the house, and if she is young 
and heautiful a worse fate frequently awaits iier. 

Great Number of ¥7idows. — Of 144,000,000 women 
iu India nearly 20,000,000, or one woman iii every 
six, is a widow. They rvould outnumber three times 
the population of Canada. There are 115,285 widows 
under ten years of age, 19,487 under five, and 1,064 
under one year of age in India. 

Forbidden to Eemarry. — A widow is forbidden by 
Hindu cu>stom to remarry. A few men who have 
dared to marry these child widows whose husbands 
had died in infancy-, have paid a heavy penalty. 
Young Krishna Eao suffered so from the persecu- 
tions of the community, after marrying a widow, 
that he finally committed suicide. 

A Fearful Change. — In a village some miles from 
our bungalow li-smd a handsome girl, about thirteen 
years of ago. The first time my wife visited her, 
she was dressed in bright silks, her neck and arms 
were loaded veith jewels, and she was the center of 
an admiring crowd of women, for she was the bride, 
and the wedding festivities were still in progress. 
A few months later, my wife went to the house 
again. She scarcely recognized her pupil, for in- 
stead of the gaily attired, bright-faced girl she was 
accustomed to meet, a wobegone object met her 
eye. Cholera had swept through the village, and 
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this girl’s hnsband had been one of the Tictinis. Poor 
eliila! They had taken from her all her pretty 
elothes. and the jewels which Indian women dearly 
love, and the widow’s hated garb of inourning w’as a 
sign of her dismal fate. But, more striking tiian 
the <i]iange of dress was the altered look on the 
girl’s face. She croiiehed against the wall ivith an 
ex]>reshion of dull, }iopele.ss misery, her eyes red 
ivith weeping, iier whole attitude suggestive of ut- 
ter despair. The 'women of the liouse said that her 
stikly mu.st now be given up, for, to use their own 
words, It is a disgrace for a widow to learn.” It 
was only after much persuasion and pleading that 
they allo-wed the lessons to be resumed, and the 
poor little broken-hearted widow found comfort in 
the knowledge of him who came to be the resurrec- 
tion and the life to all that believe in him. 

Young Brahman Widow. — Another pupil was a 
young Brahman wddow. On the first visit, noting 
the girl’s shaven head and sad face, my V7ife said to 
her, ‘ ‘ How long have you been a \vidow ? ” “ Ten 
years,” was the answer. She was only twenty-one 
years of age; yet half her life had been spent in 
widowhood. Try and put yourself in the place of 
tliis girl, and think what such a life would mean to 
.yon. 

Immorality. — The Hindu customs which sanction 
the nauteli, or dancing-girls, the Devadasis or ‘‘ ser- 
vants of the gods,” who are married to the god for 
a life of religious prostitution, and the practise in 
western India of dedicating girls for a life of im- 
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morcMty to the ^od Kliantioha, boe.ome a streaiis of 
poif:uii ia i?idian society, A newspaper, The Hindu, 
ahiriiia of tiiis eiistoni of the danei ng-girls “ that iln^ 
ii(ouoralizv«ition it causes is immense. So long as Vvc 
allow it to be associated with our temples aod place, s 
of v/orshi'), we offend and degrade our nationality. 
The lo.ss and misery it lias entailed on many a home 
is bideseribable.” This custom of dancing-girls is 
connected with the stories of KrLslina, and Bisliop 
Caldvvell says that, “ the stories related of Krishna’s 
life do more than anything else to de.stroy the 
morals and corrupt the imagination of Ilindu 
youth.” 

Kaiitcli-girls, — The iiresenee of the nauteh-girl is 
sought at weddings and other ceremonies. Siie is 
the one wdio fastens the \vedding necklace, which is 
the equivalent of the w-edding ring of the West, and 
her defiled hands tie the marriage knot and pollute 
the very inception of marriage. The Hindu Social 
Reform Association of IMadras in a petition to the 
government states ‘ ‘ that these women are invariably 
prostitute.s, ” and “ that this practise not only neces- 
sarily lowers the moral tone of society but also 
tends to destroy that family life on which national 
soundness depends, and to bring upon individauLs 
ruin in property and clmractor alike.” As BIr. 
Tagore ,says, “ It is a cankei’ that eats into the vitals 
of our national existence and which, if not removed, 
in time may lead to the degeneracy and decay of the 
whole race.” In South India alone tliere are 12,000 
(eniple \romeu dedicated to the service of the gods. 
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Thyii* immorality constituted a part of the religions 
irorsliip of the temple, polluting priests and people 
alike, until restrained by the British government. 

Defenceless Girls. — Our hearts go out to tliese 
poor defeneelcKSs girls in India. Miss Carinichaid has 
begun rescuing little girls who are being sold lo tlm 
temples for lives of sluiuie. She has over ti Iiundrcd 
beautiful, bright-i‘ac(Kl children, who had been, or 
were about to be, sold to the temple and ‘‘ married 
to the god ” for a life of immorality. For some ske 
paid tea cents, others had been promised to the 
temple for as high as thirty dollars, while some she 
got free. 

Oruel Alternatives. — There is much that cannot be 
told. A poor helpless and defenceless widow who is 
at the mercy of the men of her household gives birth 
to a child. One of three things happens ; the mother 
must go down the well, or the child must be put out 
of the way by infanticide, or it must be sold to the 
temple. Miss Carmieliaei herself tells the story of 
one of these bright-faced little girls. 

Married to the God. — “ I was coming home from 
work a few evenings ago when I met tivo men and a 
child. They were caste men in liowing wliite 
scarves, dignified, educated men. A sudden fear 
shot througli me, and I looked at the men and they 
laughed. ‘ We are taking her to the temple there, 
to marry her to the god.’ The child turned once 
and waved her little hand to me. 'Die men’s faces 
liaunted me all that night. And now it is all over, 
and she is ‘ tied.’ There in the temple sits the holy 







Bralaiian priest; a carcass, movmg, breathing, sin- 
ning — bucii a one sits by that child to-day. The day 
i saw idni they had wreathed him with fresh cut 
liowers; white flowers crowned that hideous head, 
liis liie is simply unthinkable. Talk of beasts iii 
iiUUian .slmpe, it is alandcriug the good anioiais to 
compare had men to beasts. Safer far in a tiger’s 
den than in that man’s monastery. But he is a 
temple saint, wise in the wisdom of his creed; 
earthly, sensual, devilish. Now put a flower in his 
hand, a Imrnan flower this time. Now put beside 
him, if you can, a little girl — ^jmur own little girl, 
and leave her there — yes, leave her there in his 
hand. ’ ’ 

Failure of Hinduism. — Infanticide has been for- 
bidden in India, and is no longer common as it once 
W'as, but every census still sliows about five million 
less -women than men. As long ago as 1802 the gov- 
ernment enacted laws for the suppression of infanti- 
cide. "When one thinks of tlie children of India, 
bright-eyed and beautiful, intelligent and lovable, yet 
growing up in the obscenity of heathen streets and 
poisoned ’oy the stories of false gods, one’s heart i.s 
moved wdtli compassion. Even now as we read, a 
mother is offering her little girl before the great 
hideous idol to be married to the god.” Even 
now children are being bought and sold in India 
Even now their feet are slipping down into the mire 
of Hinduism, Tritli all its gleams of truth, its high 
philosophy and its noble precepts, Hinduism has not 
uplifted w'omanliood nor redeemed childhood. The 
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spotless story of the: eliiHhood ol Jesus and his re- 
eeivlBg of little children, liis emancipation of woiiian- 
Jiood and his gospel for the womeii of ti;e vruricl, 
have made a, diiho'eat die possible for the women 
{ta<l ehildroii of India, it i>s ours to give tfiem this 
life. 

¥isit to Pandita Eamabai — In order, to realize in 
the eoio role tlic aelua.i life of Indian \vOiiien let ns 
tain- the lives of three typical tvoaicn who passed 
froiii J-iiuduisiii to (Ihristianity. and study tiiem to 
see the tiontrasl; betw'eoii tlie two religions. The first 
is that of Pandita Jiaiuabai. It wa.s on a .siiimner 
evening that I left the train and made my way 
across the famine-parched prairie to tiie hundred 
acres of Ramabai’s School. A great quadrangle of 
long stone buildings appeared, a striking monmnent 
to a woman's faith and to the grace of Cxod. T¥e 
went inside the quadrangle, past neatly dressed In- 
dian girls, to the garden in the center, laid out witli 
beantifnl design, so that the decorations of the flower 
beds in Scripture tests spell out the praises of God. 
It is well that they should praise him liere where 
tile di.'seH, lias been made to lilossoin as the rose, and 
huaian hearts have been delivered from the shame 
and sorrow of earth to the purity and joy of heaven. 

Personality and Early Life. — In th'c eveming we 
sat upon the mud lioor and took sufuper with Kama- 
bai and the devoted women v.dio are helping her, 
‘We Isad curry and rice, course native bread aiul 
milk. But the most interesting feature of she meal 
was Ramabai herself. Tier face was brlmiul oi in- 
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teJiigr^nce and briglit with humor, though there is a 
toueii of sadness about it too at times. The next 
day was Sunday, We wondered why no breakfast 
appeared, but found that the girls g’ave up their 
li'jorning rueal on Sunday to help their starving 
]>eupie. As the hundreds of girls gathered for Sun- 
day worship, neat, elean, womanly, and ha]>py, we 
eoidd not. but be moved at the thought of the past 
from which they had been rescued; tJie worst of 
tlieri'i from widowhood, starvation, sin, or shame ; the 
best from idolatry and homes without the Bible, 
without Christ, and knowing no hope. I found 
Eamabai in the afternoon having a quiet time with 
her Bible, with leisure to answer my questions. 
Prom Iier own lips I learned the stor.y of her life. 
She said: “ In the great famine of ’ 77 , when I wms 
a girl, our family was rediiced to starvation. We 
prostrated ourselves bcd’ore the idols day and night. 
When our money wms gone ^ve began to sell our 
jewmlry, clothes, and cooking utensils. The day 
came when the last grain of rice v/as gone. We 
went into the forest to die there. First m3- father, 
then ni.y mother, and then 1113" eldest sister died from 
starvation. II}- ])rot.lier and I continued our sad 
pi1gri.uiaga from tlie south to the nortlicrn boundar}" 
of India, and hack again to Calcutta. I was often 
without food for days. Pour long 3''ears w'o suifered 
from scarcity. 3*13- inemoiy of the last days of my 
parents’ lives so full of sorrow almost breaks my 
heart.” 
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eeived an exceptional education in Sanskrit and 
other Indian tongues and she can now speak six 
languages. She had read portions of the Scripturej 
and had been indiienced by Neheraiali Goreh, but it 
Vv'as not until her jouruey to England tliat. seeing 
the superiority of Christianity over ITindnism, she 
was baptized. She said: I have road tlse story of 
(brorge illiiller and tlie China- Inland ^Mission, and I 
lliought, ‘ If Olliers ean trust Ood, why should not 
I ? ’ la the famine of ’96 T saw tlie.se girls dying 
and I felt that I must saAn them. I said, ‘ I AAdll 
depend upon God and not man; and 1 began to take 
in the.se starving girls, keeping tlieni at first under 
the trees for slieiter. I asked God for money for 
buildings and he has sent over .^25,000. Already he 
has sent me fiAm liundred girls, and if God sends 
them I Avill take a thousand more.” 

Useeutive Power. — It Avas not long until she had 
that number. Tlsink of one native Avoman, in this 
land of timid AA’oinen, draAAung the plans and super- 
intending the construction of immense buildings; di- 
recting a hundred teacliers, matrons, and Axmrkers ; 
proA'hlmg a thoiiaaiid girls AAutli edueation and in- 
dustrial training, in seAving and weaving, houscAvorlc 
and farming, running a dairy and oil mil], and hav- 
ing them tariglit cooking and nursing! She told 
me that God Imd abundantly supidied all lier needs. 
SIk^ said little of her faith but much of God’s faith- 
fulness. In the life of this AAmman is there not rich 
promise of the future po.ssibilities of India’s A\-oinen? 

A Tra.nsform@d Life. — 1 vras sitting lAdtli a friend 
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on the verraida ol‘ the uiisssion bungalow, when the 
work of the day was done. In front of us lay the 
raig'litv Jiiuina Siver, reflecting the rose-tinted 
clouds OTerJiead. Pointing to a building on the op- 
posite side of the river, my friend told me the fol- 
loYv'ing story, Among the girls in the mission ]>oa.i'd- 
ing-school v/as a bright, attractive young girl, wlio 
passed through the various classes, and was Anally 
employed as a teacher. One summer she noticed 
some sores h'ctween her fingers, and, as they did not 
yield to ordinary treatment, she was taken to the 
doctor, who sorrowfully pronounced her to be a 
leper. You of the "West do not realize the horrors 
of leprosy, but we in India are painfully familiar 
with the bloated features, the decayed limbs, and 
the festering sores of the leper. It is a living death. 
There ivas only one thing to be done, the girl 
must be segregated to avoid spreading the awful dis- 
ease by contagion. She must give up the compan- 
ions of her girlhood, the friends with whom she had 
so long lived, and the work she was so sueeessfullj" 
carrying on. When she arrived at the leper asylum, 
and saw the -women among whom she must hence- 
forth live, she buried her face in her hands and. cried 
out in agony, “ Must I become like one of these! ** 
Life seemed unondurahle, and death would have 
been a welcome release. She spent her days weeping 
bitterly over her sad fate. One morning the super- 
intending missionary went to her, and tried to rouse 
some fresh interest in her mind. “ You have had 
many advantages that these poor women have never 
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liad. ’Wouldn’t you like to try and lielp tlieuiv ” 
he said. It was a new thoii^?ht to the girl, and for- 
getting her own grief, she began to inquire about 
tf)<‘ other inmates. She found that they were piti- 
fully needy and ignorant. She formed tlieiu into 
tlirr-e classes, and. every clay regular school was held, 
Slic read to them, taught them to sing hymns, iuid 
day by day told them of the Crreat Pli^esician who 
alone was able to cure both iKaly and soul. 

Tho Joy of Helpiiig Others. — Some month.s later, 
the mission doctor went to see her, and the girl 
opened her lieart to her, and told her that at first 
she had almost lost her faith in God. '*But,” she 
conclnded, ‘‘Miss Sahib, -when you came in, I was 
Just thanking God for sending this affliction to me, 
for now I see what an opportunity he has given me 
to hoiji these poor, suffering women.” The last time 
I saw my friend, I said, “Tell me how the leper girl 
is getting on.” The reply was, “The disease is 
steadily advancing. She has lost all the fingers of 
her right liand, and can no longer feed herself. But 
every one of the fifty women in the asylum has be- 
come a Christian, through the work tliat she has 
done among them.” What but Cliri.st,iauity tiouhl 
so uplift the life of an .Indian woman, and what but 
the gospel of Jesus Christ could change that cross 
into an opportunity of glad service for others? 

Ohundm Lola.’ — ^Far in the north in the moun- 
tains of Nepal a little girl named Oliundra Lela was 

^W.KioTrs are allowfifl to go on pilgrimage, because it S'? con- 
sklercil a religious service and is encouraged by the pidests. 
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liorn of a wealthy family. She was married at 
.sorr-fii, hnt a,t- tlie age of nine the little boy husband 
and she was left a widow for life. As she 
stiidiod her saered l)ooks, in order that the sin which 
had caused her widowhood might be removed, she 
lea.rDed that this could l>e accomplished if she visited 
UjC four Jioly shrines at the extre}nitie.s of India. 
'\Sdlh a purse of gold and two servants, she started 
out on foot on the long journey that was to last 
more tium five years, and to extend over a distance 
as great as from the Atlantic to tlie Pacific and back 
■ again- 

Shriaes Visited. — The first shrine she visited was 
that of the idol of Juggernaut, in the east of Beng.al, 
at Puri. After a fortnight of costly worship, she 
started on the long pilgrimage again far away to 
Eameswaram, on a small island on the coast of Cey- 
lon, east of Madura. Night after night in my bunga- 
low at Tirupuvanam I have heard the weary band of 
pilgrims passing the house on the way to this sacred 
slirine, where Kama is said to have bridged the 
straits between India and Ceylon with his army of 
monkeys. After worshiping here, she started on 
foot for Dwarakanath in Kathiawar, western India. 
Tills place was sacred from the tradition of the 
obscene sports and immoral acts of Ki’ishna. After 
fifteen days of worship and costly gifts, she started 
on the weary pilgi-image which was to last another 
year, far away up to Badrinath in the snows of the 
Himalayas. "With bleeding feet, cold and faint, she 
toiled up the steep ascent and then .wearily down 
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again, but still there was no peace. Bathing at Be- 
nares and Allahabad brought no rest. Then she !ve- 
caine a fakir, and by six months of self-torture tried 
to rid lierself of sin. She would sit in the burning 
siso d tiring the six hot months of the yeai' with four 
tires injilt about her, and at uiglit staml or sit in a 
cold pond, counting her beads and crying, Rama! 
Rama! Rama!” She said, “Nobody knows how 
long those nights were, nor how I suffered before 
morning. I would go round the string of beads, 
repeating the name of the gods 108,000 times. All 
this I endured just to find God.” 

Guided to Christ. — At last broken-hearted, dis- 
gusted with the greed and deceit of the Brahman 
priests, disillusioned as to many of the shams and 
superstitions of Hinduism, she came to Midnapore 
in Bengal. Ulrs. Phillips, an American missionary, 
met her one day and told liei* the great good news. 
She began to read the Bible day and night. When 
she heard Dr. Phillips preach, she said: “ Oh, what 
a sermon! I felt I had found that for wMeh. I had 
long sought. I wished to leave Hinduism wfith ail 
its cruel deceptions and come out at once.” She 
was Imptized and began to work for Christ. 

Widely Bearing Witness, — For three years she 
told the good news from hou.se to house and to 
throngs in the street. Then she formed the plan of 
going to the sacred places, -where she herself had 
once gone as a blind seeker after truth with 11) e 
crowds of -weary pilgrims, in order to toll tliem the 
good news of Christ. Years later another pilp-rimage 
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f^oji ’rsr-r away up to Nepal, where her brother at 
ia^t believed and was baptized at her hands, in that 
diriiant iaiHi far from any missionary or native 
worker. AVhen I w'as in Calcutta some years ago 
she was there, a white-haired old lady, feeble, but 
witnessing still. She has since gone to her great 
reward, and what a crown she will have ! God grant 
tiuit. i\'e also may receive it, and God help us to send 
the message to our suffering .sisters in India wlio 
like Chui dra Lola still sit in darknes.s and the 
shadow CL d'V'itli, “ groping up the world's dark 
altar stairs ro God.” 

Need of Women Workers. — Are not such women 
worth saving? There are 144,000,000 of them in 
India, not one of wliora can have her God-given 
rights aTi.art from Christ. Women are needed to 
superintend Christian boardinvr-schools and high 
schools for girls; bright, intelligent, responsive as 
they are, these girls may be trjnned as the future 
mothers and Christian workers of India. Lady 
workers fire also needed for house-to-house visitation 
and work in the zenanas, where no man can enter 
and where the women of India can be won alone by 
lady workers. Bible women are trained and sent 
out into these homos. The lady missionary superin- 
tends their ''work and visits their pupils from time 
to time. Her relation with the Hindu women is 
friendly, affectionate, and often touching to behold. 
Lady doctors are needed for the suffering women 
of India. The work is hard but the reward is great, 
and the gratitude of these gentle sufferers is beau- 
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lifiil to see, ■, There are at, present 163 lady doctors, 
ano. 1,405 omiiarried vromen worldng in India. TL;: 
Einiibei* should, be doubled, and . the need o.f women 
iisissionaries is pressing and urgent. 

"Call for Sendee.— What can you do for the.se 
v.oieen of India? Contrast your life, ’.vitli all its 
fuiiir-ss of blessing, its knowledge of (lod and Clirlst, 
rnd die joys of your Christian liome, will’ the needy 
lives your dark Indian sisters. Can yi)u not share- 
wit h tiiem rich blessings that you have received 
il'ooi Christ? You can reach them bj^ prayer. You 
can roach them by your gifts. For twenly-nve dol- 
lars a year you can support a Bible woman to carry 
the gospel into scores of darkened homes; while a 
hundred dollars a year would send the light, per- 
haps, into the liomes of a \^'iiole town. Y^liat .sac- 
rifice are you willing to make for the women of In- 
dia? ‘‘ The silent cry of the wronged womanhood of 
tins vast empire is rising up daily to the i^avior of 
women. Am I willing to place myself at his disposal 
that: he may use me to set the captives free?*’ 
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I bf-iic-vf? fbnt I’no progress of our faith hitbc-rto is India has 
liiKdt'i'od Kioro than v/o for the pookI part dream of by the 
fai t that, pariiy owing to the very nature of the Ea;.di.<a eharai for 
whieh In its strongly marked and somewhat self-assertive indi- 
vi'iuality finds real solidarity of life and aeiion didieult and uii- 
fongniial, the Christian redigiou has hoen presented io the muives 
of India, atul is tliought of by them, almost osclusively as an indi- 
vidual matter noncorning simply the relation of each separate soul 
to its God, while the compieinent to this essential foumkition which 
is supplied so abundantly in tbe New Testament, I mean the neces- 
sary unity of the whole as one body in Christ, has hardly been 
brought home to their thoughts or pressed upon their imagination 
at all. 

— Lefroy 

These three desiderata of the native Christian Church — self- 
support, self-propagation, and self-government — are to too desired 
above all other blessings by the missions and should be sought with 
a persistence and a v/ell-organized intelligence, which will mean 
advance and ultimate success. When these three have been ai- 
taiiisd, misr-ions, with all their expensive machinery, may giadly 
disband and feel that their end has been aeeompiiihcd and ihat 
they are no longer needed. 




CHAPTER VII 

THE CHITECH AND THE MISSIONARY 

Key to the Positioii.--The Christian Church is the 
key to the whole position in India. If the Church is 
pure and Spirit-li]lt3d it will have the power to evan- 
gelize the land. Let us in this chapter confine our 
attention to the Indian Church on the one hand and 
to the life of the missionai’y on the other. 

Protestant Cliristiam Forces. — "SVe have in India 
to-day a total Protestant force of 4,614 missionaries; 
35,767 Indian workers: and a Protestant Christian 
coinnmnity of 1,472,448. The Christian eoininunity 
is growing faster than any other in India to-day. 
During the last decade, the Hindus lost a fraction of 
one per cent., the Parsees gained 4.7 per cent., the 
Jews 6 per cent., the Mohammedans 8.9 per cent., 
while the Christians as a whole gained 28 per cent, 
V/liile the population increased 2.5 per cent., Protes- 
tant Indian Christians (omitting Roman Catholics 
and Syrians) gained 49.5 per cent. The total Chris- 
tian eoininunity, including Catholics, Protcstanls, 
and Syrians, numbers about 3,000,000, or 1 to 
ICO cf tin; [)OTUilatiou. But unless the present rate of 
'U'-rcase is gre.atly multiplied. India will not he a 
Christian country for centuries to come. 
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■ Problems of tbe Olitircli — Self-government. — The 
problems which confront the Indian Cliiirr'k and i;he 
missionary are many and perplexing. The <|ni.-;stioii 
of self-government is a delicate one. Must ail work 
carried on by foreign money be exclusively under 
foreign control, or should Indian Christians be given 
re.sponsi])iiity for the management of thf3 Ciujrch 
before they have b«icorae self-supporting? Slandd 
auihorily lie in the power of the purse? The danger 
of building up a huge system of mission eniployment 
of native workers superintended by foreigners andl 
paid bj’ foreign money is that it tends to relieve the 
Indian Church of the needed burden of responsi- 
bility for the evangelization of their own country. 
How would you meet this difficulty? In Tiiinevelli 
the whole Church is controlled by a native Chureli 
Council, composed of four Europeans and about a 
hundred representative Indians. Because they vrere 
trusted with self-government, they advanced rapidly 
in self-support. They have received a decreasing 
gi'ant from England which amounted last year to 
only about $8,000, while they contributed more than 
$50,000 themselves to self-support and for their own 
missionfiry activity. 

Peril of Extremes. — In order to preserve the 
necessary standards of discipline, to prevent eoiu- 
proinise with caste, to secure an interpretation of 
do<3trine whhdi is neither too broad and mixed witii 
lieathenism on the one hand, nor too narrow and 
wooden, on the other, it seems indispensable that 
the missionary should keep in close contact witli 
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I lie sitiiution. But it is difficult for the masterful 
Anglo-Saxon to confront the submissive Indian witli- 
oiir, assuiuing practical control by virtue of his per- 
sonality, even viien he may be in a numerical minor- 
ity. Ban he fail to assert himself when he can see 
the jnorals or the doctrine of the native Church to 
bo in danger? Plainly, liowever complete a transfer 
of authority loay be ultimately desired, it may easily 
proceed too rapidly as well as too slowly. 

Madura Method. — In the Madura mission the en- 
tire evangelistic work and primary education is con- 
trolled by a District Conference, composed of ten 
missionaries and fifteen representative Indians. The 
foreign contingent will gradually decrease and the 
Indian members increase in number. This body con- 
trols all the funds received in India and from Amer- 
ica. The Indians are thus being graduallj'^ trained 
both in self-support and in self-government. The 
mission is subdivided into circuits and pastorates, 
each controlled by a committee, composed chiefly 
of Indians. The plan is working well. Men can 
only learn to walk by walking, and the native 
Church will grow in strength as it is trusted \vitli 
self-government. 

Self-support. — The problem of self-support is a 
serious and difficult one where the poverty of the 
people is so great. ITow far should Christian 
churches and schools be aided from abroad, and how 
may the people be led to develop rapidly in self-su])- 
portf That is a question not easy to solve. It is a 
mistc/ke to suppose that methods applicable in one 
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field or mission are neeessarity desirable in aiioihe:'. 
and tliat differences in results are mainly due to dii- 
fereiices in methods. Korea and the Kai-ens in 
Burma ^eere ripe for self-support almost from :lie 
beginning’, and that method is far better wherever 
it is possible. But conditions are very diifereiit in 
India. 

Two Views. — Two views are held on this (piestiori 
by the. missionaries. A minority maintains that self- 
support is almost the chief end sought, and that 
however slow and ineffective the work, its develop- 
ment should be determined by tlie ability of the 
people to support it. They point out the danger 
resulting from a large staff of native workers main- 
tained artificially by foreign money. The majority, 
however, believe that an initial investment in evan- 
gelization, education, and the training of able native 
leaders will tend rapidly to develop a Chureli which 
will have the resources to become self-supporting, 
and will have the spur and stimulus of the example 
of a well-organized and well-paid staff of Indian 
leaders who have set the pace for them and whom 
they will eventually be led to support in the same 
•way. The rapidity with which many missions are 
developing in self-support, especially those which 
made a liberal and wise initial investment, is evi- 
dence in favor of the latter method. 

Favorable Examples. — That some sections are re- 
sponding to self-support is shown by the folio wdng 
exampie.s ; Among the Christians connected witli the 
Anglican communion in the Telugu country, ruimlicr- 
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mg in ?Ji twont3’'-nine tliousand, the average income 
of a .family — not of each individual — is about fifty 
iicnts a week. Yet each member of every family 
contributes nearly two cents a week. In tlie Tamil 
country, wliere the Christians are more prosperous, 
the amount given is considerably higher, fn Tin- 
novelii the Christians largely support their pastor- 
ate. It may he said that wherever large mass move- 
ments have taken place the Christians are taking 
upon themselves increasingly the financial responsi- 
bility for their Churches. In some cases they go 
even further and support evangelists among their 
non-Christian brethren. The Tiiinevelli Christians 
giiI>port two Tamil missionaries and seven Teliigu 
evangelists in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

Counter Coiisideratio-ns. — But in other sections of 
India, the results as to self-support are far less en- 
couraging. The extreme poverty of the people, and 
their very prevalent indebtedness makes giving a 
quite different thing from what it is in this pros- 
perous country. Shall the mission help in paying 
the salaries of native pastors? If so, will not stand- 
ards of living for pastors he set up which the native 
Church can never maintain? Will not also tlie pas- 
tor feel more responsible to the mis.sion which con- 
trols a part of his salary than to the congregation 
which calls him? If not, liow can we secure men 
until ability and training? How can the native pas- 
tors provide themselves with books and other means 
of intellectual growth? Sliould native Christians be 
permitted to wor.ship in unattractive buildings in in- 
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eoaspieuoas sitTiatioaSj or should they be helped ia 
the matter of chiireh. erection f If the latter, liow 
can •vi'e disabuse their minds of the notion tiiat the 
mission ought to do everything for them ? 

Christian Unity. — The problem of a divided 
Church, which is perplexing to non- Christians on the 
hold, is a serious one. The question of Christ ian 
unity, however, is being solved in some parts of the 
field. We have alriuidy united in south India all the 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Dutch Re- 
formed Christians from tlie missions of America, 
England, and Scotland, into “ The United Church 
of South India,” with 150,000 members, possessing 
a common creed and a common ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, chiefly Presbyterian in form. Other bodies 
desire to join with this United Church, but one or 
tw'o are prevented at present by the action of their 
Boards or Churches in the home lands. In the mat- 
ter of unity we must aim “ not at compromise for 
the sake of peace, but at comprehension for the sake 
of truth.” 

A Witnessing Ohristian. — A few typical ])iogra- 
phies of obscure Indian Christians may help us to 
realize the present situation in the Indian Church. 
There is old Solomon, who was converted eight years 
ago in one of our conventions. He had been living 
in sin, and he had been in jail. At this convention 
he learned the secret of victory over sin. After 
bearing an address on witnessing and service he de- 
cided that he wmuld speak to one man every day 
about Christ. He got the idea that tiie missionaries 
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and pastors were the men with five talents, the ente- 
eliists and teaeliers had two talents, hut he, a simple, 
ignorant Christian, possessed at least one talent, and 
lie must use it. P>eginmng with one man a day, 
he was soon speaking to a score. Every day at two 
ok'loi'ii ill the morning he rises to pray for India and 
for an hour of communion with God, and then goes 
bai'k 1o sleep. After Ids morning Bible reading, he 
govis out to witness for Christ. ^Yhen I saw him, 
through the vdtness of himself and another siinjile 
day laborer, a revival bad liegnn in the church, and 
I found there a large company of Christians going 
out every Sunday to preach the gospel in the sur- 
rounding villages. 

A Oliristian ¥/ho Loved. — I know of another poor 
man who came to a missionary friend of mine and 
asked tliat he might be taken on as a Christian 
worker to preach the gospel. Tily friend said that 
he had no money, but as tlie man still pleaded, he 
finally told him that he might go to work if ho 
could live on a dollar a month, and that he would 
pay this out of his own pocket. After a time the 
man seemed too ignorant to earn even the dollar, 
and he was dismissed from the service. Tlien the 
Hindus came in from the village and pleaded that 
he he restored. They said, AYhere is that man 
who loved ns; will you not send him back? ” So 
back he went and began the work again. ITis salary 
rose from one dollar to two dollars, but I am not 
sure tluit it ever exceeded three dollars a month. 
Yet tlie local missionary told me with tears in his 
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eyos that that man had won some five hundred souis 
for Christ. 

Biacksniith Wins a Proud Brahman. — ^Ilere is an- 
other simple Christian. He does not look stifted or 
rrdueated. Once a drunkard,, a poor outcasto eoolit;. 
lie v/as converted to Christ, The village pancha.rat. 
or council, of the high-caste people, sentenced him. 
to be beaten for daring to ehan,ge bis religion with- 
out tiicir permission. lie offered them his bare back, 
saying, “ Tliey beat my Lord and Master, why 
should not I suffer as well" Then they ebiallenged 
him to offer some sign or proof that his religion was 
true. The simple fellow ran and laid his head down 
on the sacrificial block, and said in his zeal, Cut 
off my head, and in three days I will rise again from 
the dead.’’ And he truly believed that he would. 
Whether he would rise again or not the caste people 
did not know, but they felt reasonably certain that 
they would be put in prison for cutting off bis head, 
so they let him alone. The first year he won thirteen 
souls for Christ, and told the gospel story witliout 
money and without price to a thousand souls. A 
proud Brahman stood beside him and said to the 
missionary, He is my guru/ and I am Ids disc-iple. 
Cod is in this man’s life.” Such was the witness 
of this simple man. 

A Modern Isaiah. — Isaiah,” five years ago, wms 
a drunkard and a poor outcaste. He beat bis wife 
and was guilty of all the sins of his tribe. TTis wife 
was a wdld, ignorant, jungle woman. Throe years 

lA spiritual and religious teacher. 
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ago lie was converted and patiently learned to read 
ids Bible, If yon could hear him in prayer, your 
lieart would be touched. As a Christian worker he 
went out and brought the people of two villages to 
Christ, He won four men to go out as Christian 
workers. Toiling in ceaseless and earnest witness- 
ing, he receives a salary of only two dollars and 
fifty ccmts a month. In a new village which he has 
just entered, he had to live under a tree for a month, 
without any house or shelter from the rain. "When 
asked if lie was not sorry for such hardship he re- 
plied, The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests, hut my Lord had not where to lay 
his head. Surely I have more than he! ” 

Primitive Oonditions. — Such instances eould be 
multiplied a thousand fold. Some men like these are 
working in my own station, and I am proud to have 
them as my friends and fellow workers. Many In- 
dian Christians fall far below this standard, and one 
of the heaviest burdens of the missionary’s life is 
to bear witli carnal Christians. One may gain a 
fairly accurate picture of mission elmrches in vari- 
ous lauds to-day by reading Paul’s epistles to the 
Corinthian and other infant churches of his time. 
If, however, tlieir present condition is contrasted 
with tlieir former state, or with the heathen around 
them, tliere is much reason for encouragement. 

Tile Missionary.— Let us turn now from the Indian 
Church to the missionary himself. Come with me 
for a visit to my station, and let ns see how the mis- 
sionary really lives, A journey of twelve miles frors 
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tlie railway in an os-cart brings us to the mission 
compound of about four acres of land, surrounded 
by level fields that stretch away to the blue hills on 
tho horizon. There are always cobras in the eom- 
poiiud, but they occupy it at night and vre in the 
daytime, so tlnu’e is no difficulty. At night, hov,'- 
ever, we never go out without a lantern, or else wu* 
Tiuist dap our hands as w'c walk to dear the road. 
The house is plastered inside and out and lias a coo] 
veranda and a little straw-covered room on tlie roof 
for sleeping at night. For tho climate is hut — 

three months hot, and nine months hotter.'”' It 
is imeomforta])le, but I have not found it unhealthy. 
I have had better health in India tlian in Amei'iea. 
When I went out I insurc'd my life, expecting to 
live about five years and earn a little money for 
missions, but I gave up the insurance long ago as a 
poor investment in my case. We lead the simple 
life, of necessity. A fe-vv vegetables and fruits, curry 
and rice, and a little meat make up our diet, but it is 
a happy life. I liear tales of missionary extrava- 
gance. If the missionaries are living in luxury they 
•jnust be geniuses to contrive to do it on tlie small 
.salaries they receive. 

Compound and B'uildings. — The mission compound 
is filled with school buildings and the houses of the 
Indi.'iTi helpers, and it is as busy as a beehive. Here 
on the right is our boarding-sehoo], training a Imn- 
dred cliildren to he the future leaders and Christian 
workers of the district. In the center sta'iuls tiu; 
{•imrcli "where the Christians of the village meet for 
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their '\veekly wcrsliip, and -where our Indian workers 
g'-nther for their monthly meeting with the mis- 
sionary. 

A Mission Station. — ^In this station I have the joint 
eare of a]>oiit fifty schools and sixty churches, with 
5,000 Cliristians and 500,000 Hindus. Let us visit 
one of our scliools. The newest one was started by 
a Christian young man of his owm accord. I found 
the school first in the cattle pound, as they had no 
building, but persecution broke out, and they were 
driven away. On the next visit I found them under 
a banyan tree, with fifty hoys repeating texts oi 
Scripture and singing Christian hymns. There was 
no congregation in this raw heathen village, yet five 
men came to me and asked to he received into the 
Christian Church; and strangely enough they were 
from five different castes. Each might in time be- 
come an entering wedge into a new community. At 
last, in spite of opposition, we secured land and 
built a mud schoolhouse and elmreh coinbined. cost- 
ing us less than twenty dollars. The school has 
now become a little church, the five families have 
become ten within a year, and here is another conter 
of liglit in the darkness, and one more sdiool added 
to our fifty. And so the -work is spreading. It is 
this sucefiss which, embarrasses the missionary finan- 
cially, for every fresh congregation, every new 
school, means an added worker or hnilding for 
-which there is no provision in the appropriations of 
the mission hoard. 

An Indian Oliniych. — In tin* last church T visited, I 


sat with the ciders on the door and talked 

over I'lie crops and their family affairs. They are an 
aTfj’aelivG people, full of faults hut lovable. Last 
that clnireh gave a full tithe of their income, 
(,r one tentli of their grain measured out on tlie dold. 
in addition to their Sunday coileetioiis. Tlicy 
hruuidit in a new constitution for their (diurcii vtht;n 
1 was present, and one rule veas tiiat nohody <*xriild 
vote Vv’ho did not pay his tithes. T protested, hut 
they said, “ Oh, they can come to chnrr-h, hut we do 
not vdsli an}^ one to vote here wiio does not pay 
titlies.'’ I wonder how many voting morabers we 
would have in our home churches if this constitution 
were in force in America ! 

The Helpers. — 'Vfe have a hundred workers scat- 
tered throughout this station. Most of them teach 
school sis days a week, and care for a little con- 
gregation on Sunday, besides preaching to the Hin- 
dus in the surrounding villages. Once a month the 
pastors, catechists, and teachers come together for 
the workers’ meeting, and oh, what a busy day it 
is! In the morning each man reports about his 
work, tolling of his difficulties and encouragements, 
of inquirers or new converts, or perseention in liis 
’idllage. In the afternoon I conduct a Bible eias.s in 
order to guide their Bible study for the coming 
month. This is followed by an hour in Church his- 
tory or some subject that will help to keep them 
grooving intellectually. In the afternoon we go out 
and preach together, and after a prayer-uuietiiig and 
a message, to give them fresh inspiration in tlieir 
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serrife for the coming month, they return to their 
distant villages. I Avish you could look in at one 
01 our meetings. See those catechists listen hungrily 
ns Avo speak of the deeper life. There are tears in 
f)no old man’s eyes. There is Moses, and beside him 
sits Barnabas; Jacob sits by Peter and David by 
Snmup]. A goodly array of apostles, prophets, and 
ntartyrs ai’e here. A picture this, of the kingdom of 
God.'. ■ 

Hoses. — Take that serious-looking man. .Moses, 
.How rancli salary do you suppose he gets? Two 
d(dlars and fifty cents a month, or thirty dollars a 
year. IIoaa" does he manage to Ihm on such a sal- 
ary? "Well, of this tAVO dollars and fifty cents, the 
first tAA’cnty-fiA^e cents goes to the Widow’s Aid So- 
ciety, the Ilonie Missionary Society, the Benevolent 
SocietA'’, and otlier lines of Avork, for he tries to giA’'e 
a tenth to the Lord. He supports one son in the 
high school, for thirty cents a month. This boy can- 
not 1)0 ATry AAuld on an alloAA'ance of $3.60 a year! 
Then he keeps one boy in the boarding-seliool. On 
the remaining one dollar and seA^enty-six: cents a 
month, he supports liimself and a family of three 
small children. He was trying to keep his oldest 
boy in school, but he could not make ends meet and 
tlie boy had to leaAm. And jmt Moses is cheerful 
find happy. 

A Sample Day. — ^H oaA' does the missionary Ha'c? 
Tjct us take a sam])le day. At five-thirty we arn 
aAvakened by the morning hymn of the boarding- 
school children. After our “ morning watch ” and 
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chota-kazri. or early tea, we may go out preacliirig 
iu oce of the neighboring villages; for there will, be 
forty A’illages within five miles of the house e-^asiiy 
rea,eh,ecl on a !)ieyele or on foot. On our return, we 
mu.st inspect tlie boarding-school, or answer cor- 
respo-ndenee which comes in from catediists or 
tca<'.hers in troii])le or difficulty. Visitors come iii 
during the morning. Here is a cateeliist to ask for 
modicinG, as cholera has just broken out in iiis vil- 
lage, Then comes another to tell that a fire the 
night before has burned tiown the village and some 
Christian families are destitute. Nest comes an old 
Christian from the hills, and falls down prostrate on 
the floor according to his ancient custom. ‘‘ Bir/’ 
he says, “ as an outeaste, I could own no land, but 
I became a Christian and with the savings of a life- 
time, amounting to fifty rupees ($16), I went to a 
Mgh-easte man to buy an acre of ground. ‘ Give me 
the moneju’ he said, and I did. ‘ But don’t I get 
some receipt or paper to show for this! ’ I asked. 
^ Come to-morrow, ’ he replied- He put me ofi! again 
and again, and at last drove me away, saying, ' I 
never received any money from you, I have sold 
that field to my high-caste neighbor and given him 
a deed for it.’ Sir, can you not come to tlie hills 
and sf^e that I get justice done, for I Isave lost the 
savings of a lifetime and I liavc no money with 
which to go to court.” "What w’-ould you do in a 
ease like this? 

After-breakfast Program. — At ten o ’clock we ha^'e 
a simple breakfast, consisting mostly of cereals and 
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friiit. In the afternoon we go out preacliing in tlie 
Tovrn, or to a neighhoring village. Then there are 
the aiteonnts of the whole station to be kept and 
prepared for thorongh auditing; fifty seliools have 
TO be kept abreast of government requirements, and 
statistics and returns prepared for the inspoetor: 
there is always a new scdiool-huilding, or eliiireli 
under construction, or an old one to be repaired; 
there are cases of discipline, persecution, or arbitra- 
tion to be settled, and mucli “ serving of tables ” 
before the day’s work is done. After supper at 
seven we have the evenings at liome with the papers, 
tlie home mail, and a little family talk, till the chil- 
dren have to be sent to the homeland for their 
education. 

A Day of Touring. — The nest day we start on tour 
for tlio nionthljT- round of the station. “We travel in 
a comfortable tr/o-wheeled ox-ea.rt, which serves at 
once as our hod at night and house by day. \Ye 
take a boy along as cook, and can stay out conveni- 
ently for a week or two. In the morning we in- 
spect the first school. Here is a faithful old teacher, 
vrho lias been struggling on in a hard village, with 
never more tlian twenty or thirty boys in his school; 
hut ho has lived a consistent, prayerful, and godly 
life. Prom him the boys learned to pray and read 
the Bible. From him they learned to know and love 
Christ. Finally, one by one they came to he bap- 
tized. Persecution followed in almost every case, 
hut eight, high-caste boys, now grown to young man- 
hood, liave alreadv joined the church; and the little 



luis become a congregation. After examining 
tlie scholars in the Seriptiire.s, and visiting the Chris- 
tians in their homes, we go on to the next village, 
readying it in time for an evening meeting wirli iijc 
( hristian congregation. Here are a hundred simple 
Cliristians who come out as we hold special services, 
ami to whom we try to give some dei^pcr vision of 
Christ, some message of comfort in their Christian 
lives. The men sit on one side, the women on the 
other side of the elmrch, while the children crawl 
about tlie floor. 

Carefully Garnered Eesnlts. — We go out with ten 
or tw'enty of our catechists each month to tour tlie 
station and preach to the Hindus, Almost every trip 
brings a few inquirers, and sometimes a little group, 
after a long struggle, has the courage to come over 
the line and be baptized, though we receive none 
without careful preparation. Our method is to re- 
ceive them as they come, whether singly or in num- 
bers, and to count them as adherents ” from the 
time that they renounce their idols and place them- 
selves under Christian instruction. After sis months 
or a year we baptize, individually, only those v/ho 
show signs of spiritual life and liave sufficient knowl- 
edge of true Christianity. 

Beaching a Village. — soon as a village comes 
near the point of decision, or there are earnest in- 
quirers impressed by the truth of the gospel, u'e 
concentrate our forces there for a week, visiting 
the homes of the people during the daytime, and 
gathering them at night with a magic lantern. Here 
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we Jiliow scenes from tlie life of Christ, and with 
siiorl; sermons upon each picture hold the entire 
vil-aee for an hour or two in perfect quiet, while 
1h(;y able to take in the story both through the 
car and tlie eye. Here Is a village where we have 
’oet'ii ^^'orkaig foi* sevei'al days. The moment of 
f'i'isis has come. Each of the catechists has spoken 
v.'itii a short, burning appeal. The villagers are 
seated on the ground in the moonlight, as w^e rise to 
put in the net ” and call for decisions. We con- 
trast tludr present degraded condition with all tliat 
Christ has to offer them. We hold up Christ on the 
cross as their Lord and Savior, and then appeal for 
decision. Turning to the head man, I say, “ Will 
you to-night accept Christ and become a Christian? " 
There is a moment of indecision, of tense, breathless 
silence ; a hum of excitement passes through the 
erow'd as slowly and deliberately the head man rises 
to liis feet and folds his arms. Are there any 
others W'ho will join? ” we ask, and one by one four 
men rise. I then produce a paper, and the pastor 
draws up an ag’reement whereby the people promise 
from that day to renounce their idols, to attend 
(’hristian worship, to place themselves under in- 
struction, and to strive to lead a true Christian life. 
After reading it over we ask the four men to sign 
it. One slowly and painfully writes his name vAth 
my fountain ])en. The others put a cross, if they are 
not able to write, or touch the pen in sign of assent, 
as the ]!as1or signs their names. Then we kneel in 
prayer, and having commended them to God, we go 
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oa our 'svay rejoicing, leaving a catechist to instruct 
them and to open a school for the children of the 
village. The first step has now been taken, a group 
of adherents has been gathered, and we must 
nurture them until we have a strong Clnistlan 
elnireh in that village. 

Testing a Decision. — I arrived in one village wlierc 
1 heard tlie people wished to hecoiiie Cisristians, I 
sent for them in the morning, but they had gone ofi 
to their fields for the day’s work. I waited till noon, 
but still they had not gathered. After waiting ad 
day they finally began to collect after they had 
eaten their evening meal, about 8 o’clock, sitting cm 
the ground in the moonlight. To my consternation, 
I noticed that as soon as we began to preach, one 
b5^ one they began to nod off to sleep, according to 
their custom after eating, I now gravely announced 
that the corrective for drowsiness was to stand up, 
and I requested about ten of the sleepier older men 
to stand, which they solemnly did with folded arms. 
As fast as any man began to nod I would ask him 
to rise to Ms feet. In this way the pastor and I 
continued preaching to them for an hour or more, 
and not a man slept. Tlie people professed to be 
willing to forsake their idol.s and accept (dirist. But 
I wushed to test their genuineness and aseertiiin their 
motives. Going with them to the idol temple, i 
took hold of the elephant-headed god Ganesha, raid 
said, “ Here is this stone idol. It has lit)s but can- 
not speak. It has hands but cannot help you. I ml 
it give you any relief in the last famine? If its arm 
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is brokeu it (iannot mend itself, but you must make 
anoilier idol. Will you give me permission to tlirow 
d<;v,'n tlie idol from its base? ” Wlien they did so, I 
tr.rew the idol dovvn upon its face. At that they 
lougliod somewhat nervously and seemed relieved to 
find diat nothing had Iiappened. “ There,’ ^ I said, 
is that helpless piece of stone. It cannot lift it- 
self, it cannot help itself, how much less can it help 
you? ” Then fearing that some one would stand 
the idol upright and claim a miracle for the god 
after I had gone, I myself stood the idol on its base 
again, and said, ‘‘ Whenever you are ready to be- 
come Christians, send the idol in a cart to my house, 
and I will know that you are in earnest.” Tinas we 
go from village to village exhorting the Christians, 
pleading with Hindus, preaching to throngs in the 
street, or dealing with inquirers at our wagon or 
tent; every day we meet the kindly people, and 
every night, tired and happy, we pitch our moving 
camp ‘‘ a day’s march nearer home.” 

Hardships. — The reader has now seen something 
of camp life without suil'ering its inconvenience. He 
has not had to go without food or a drop of water, 
such as he dare drink, from fear of cholera. He 
has not had to push a hopelessly i)i.metui’ed bicycle 
throngli a bhiziug sun for miles, till his tongue has 
literally cleaved to the roof of his mouth, and his 
thirst has hecoiiie an absolute agony. He has not 
stui'k in the bed of a swollen stream with a ])roken 
biillock-yoke and liad to wait in the rain till an- 
other could be procured from some far-off village. 
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Hg has not had to lie for hours on the Isartl rouci- 
side. hungry and tired, because his luggage-eart had 
broken down and no food vras procurable, and 
lliiidly, he has not had to be jolted homo in a eart 
for weary hours wliile dyseutcry, rdiolora, or typlioid 
iVvei lias him in a deadly grip. lie has not had to 
wrangle with an excited erow’d about some difficult 
(piestion of religion. lie has not felt the terrible 
loneliness and the sickening heart-aclie at failure or 
the burden of responsibility, -where lie has tlie care 
of all the churehes in a district larger than an Eng- 
lish diocese.”^ 

Discoiiragements. — To Mr. Sliarroek’s gTapiiie de- 
scription of missionary hardships one could add, if 
it -were necessary, a whole chapter of discourage- 
ments which tend to dishearten the missionary, hut 
to which he never, thank God, need snrrender or 
succumb, no, not for an hour! The real trials are 
not physical discomforts, for the missionary is usu- 
ally comfortably situated and tlie matter of house 
and food and climate are mere outward circum- 
stances, which can do little to make or mar oneh^ 
liappineR.s. His real conflict is not wdth flesh and 
blood, Init witli adverse spiritual force.«. There is 
that leaden, impenetrable mass called heathen- 
ism ’’ v/hieh creates an atmosphere all about him; 
tliere is the natural antagonism and prejudice of 
the non-Christian mind against Christianity or any 
other innovation; there is the deadly, materia li.stie 
imlifierence of the poverty-stricken masses to any 
^Sharrock. 
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Spiritual message, and the long months or years of 
patient seed-soiving before results begin to appear. 
Then there is the heavy burden of the uplift of a 
Cliristian community, perhaps long crushed and de- 
graded, with the dowmpull of their dark heredity 
and the tenacity of heathen habits to hold them 
bac-k. There is the sickening contact with sin, in 
individual or community, where a Christian con- 
science has not yet been fully developed, and where 
one w'ould fain hide his face or stoop down and write 
upon the ground for very shame, but he must go on 
filling up that which is lacking of the affliction of 
Christ, entering more deeply into the mystery of the 
atonement, for his body’s sake. There is the prob- 
lem of how to uproot the remnants of caste from the 
Christian church, when one has not yet uprooted all 
pride from his own heart. There is the need of lift- 
ing twelve or more native fellow workers, with few 
advantages and fierce temptations, isolated in squalid 
villages, to a higher spiritual life, -when one is op- 
pressed most of aU by the problem of bis own inner 
life and the depths of his own crying need, which is 
the greatest humiliation of all. 

Strength for Trials. — Perhaps tliere is the added 
<3ross of being unw^elcomed, unrewarded, unappre- 
ciated, and misunderstood by the community one has 
sacrificed his life to serve. Perhaps there is the 
loneliness of the sense of being deserted by the borne 
base, of staggering under a burden which was never 
meant for the isolated foreign worker alone, but for 
a whole Church, to w'can it from its worldliness and 
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call it forth to heroic endeaTor. Perchance ilie par- 
ter of little footsteps has ceased about the house, or 
the table seems empty with the vacant cliaii’, or 
oceans separate forever the home that can be uniiotl 
no moi*e. Be tliis as it may, I knov' of no work 
harder, — or happier. A liimdred times it were worth, 
sroiny to the ends of tlie earth, if only to learn will) 
friends and loved ones far aveay and cirennistanees 
at their worst, that Jesus satisfies, that he alone suf- 
fices, and that he is our unchanging portion. There 
is a darker side to mission vcork, and we wmnld like 
to share it with you at home, as you are able to 
hear it. Om* Lord did not give up the task of sav- 
ing the world because he found it hard, nor will our 
young people at home shrink from the call of the 
heroic. As in Gideon’s day, if any man’s heart fail 
him, let him turn back, but the rest of us will fight 
it through to a finish. 

Holding the Eopes. — As you think of tlie infant 
Indian elmrch, struggling in the midst of the down- 
pull of heathenism, and of our Indian workers iso- 
lated in distant villages, often in an atmosphere of 
obscene language; as you think of the missionary 
witli his schools, churches, helpers, and a vast dis- 
trict with thousands to reach, far from his home 
and friends and kindred, wall you not hold the ropes 
at homo and help us by prayer? It is a happy life, 
and one deeply attractive. In ail these fourtci-n 
years I have never known one hour of discourage- 
ment, India is home to me nowp and Americ;;-, is a 
foreign country, • But we are dependent you 
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at, the iiome base. No company of missionaries how- 
ever large or godly can. win the world. Only the 
Church of Clirist can do that. Apart from you we 
cannot be made perfect, nor our work a success, I 
think I cannot lietter make you realize the need of 
some lonely missionaries at the front than ],)y quot- 
ing from a letter, -written by a white-haired man, 
who with, his brilliant gifts has been holding the 
fort these many years out in the foreign field. The 
letter was writte.n out of a heart hungry for sym- 
pathy, as to a friend, but it was not intended as an 
appeal for lielp. He Vvrites: 

A Heart Heavily Burdened. — “ If I were not in 
such a desperate state here for need of funds, if I 
were not carrying a per,sonal burden of debt for 
work that had to he provided for, perliaps I should 
be able to look at things more complacently. I do 
not see what the end is to be if this state of affairs 
goes on much longer. But I must go on doing the 
best I can, thinking and planning and worrying day 
and night, figliting back every expenditure that can 
be fougiit back, putting off the future wherever it 
can be put off, keeping things at starvation rates, 
and still b-clieving that the Lord knows it all. If 
sonie of tliese good peoT)le could live in a mud hut 
and eat little, and that little half dirt and most 
unuourishing, wdiiio they .spent themselves in Christ- 
Jik{‘ lives and earnest service, and tlum tell me that 
I ought not to spend a fe-y^^ rupees h(;re and there 
to keep that mud hut from tumbling down on the 
heads of my brother workers — ^well, I have been told 
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that, and I have commended such people to tlie for- 
giving mercy of an all-seeing blaster. After I have 
spent my last cent of appropriation and every cent 
that people here ean raise, including vdiat the 
ra'Ot her vlio lives in the mud hut himself eonlril)- 
iitcH, to help support the said brotlier and others 
like him, am I going to say, ‘ "Well, poor man, I 
hope ills house won’t fall down on his lioad.’ or are 
1 going to do as T would wish to be done by and lay 
out a few rupees on the repair of Ids hut? I am 
tired; I am tired, I am tired of carrying this bur- 
den, and if it were not for the Master, who in tlie 
cool of the day walks ])eside me (and I ean see the 
print of the naiks and the \vounds lie bears and hear 
his voice) — if it were not for him, I should feel 
like quitting and giving it up. Meantime it is 
a sort of relief to sit down and talk it over with 
you.” 

Urgent Duty of the Home Base. — I have known 
but little of hardship.s myself, but as I think out 
over the wide fields of India, of missionaries like 
this one, bravely standing at their isolated posts in 
tlie face of discouragement winch stares them in 
the face, and half-deserted by the liome ]>ase wbieii 
only partly supplies the needs of their growing 
'“-T'ork, as T think of these men and their ehiidreii, 
ib.e separation of families, the little open graves 
by ^eldeh some of them have had to stand, as part 
of tin.* price of a tropical (dimate, I find no words 
strong enough, no thought adequate' to ('xpress my 
adrdralion for that grocat company of nnm I 
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hare seen at work all oyer India, from the snows 
of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and from Bom- 
ba;/ to Burma. Oh, friends, do not desert them, but 
hold up their hands, that they may be “ steady until 
the going down of the sun.’^ 






THE WINNING OF INDIA 




'•i'-'-il jny ui the- ntillions who iahabit, its plains;, to protest against 
>, vii anil overt-ome it, to conquer despair and fill with hope, to be- 
•rrii.'url the unfortunate and the outeaste, and to reveal the love of 
(U'A. This is a .sovlous ehai’se to briti;? against an ancient religion, 
within the pale of which have arisen noble seekers after truth. 
Yet the redemption of India is not with Hinduism. Once every 
twelve years; at. tb.e confluence of the Gauges and the Juinna in 
.Yllahabad a great fair is held, tb.e most important eveiit in the 
Hijniu calend,ar. PilgriJn:; travel to it by the Thousand. The rail- 
road authorities alone are s.aid to collect a million licketa, while the 
city and surrounding country contribute another million and a 
hair of people to the throng. The .sands are crowded with an eager 
multitude, to many of whom it is the occasion of their life. They 
come desiring to purify themselves from the taint of sin, or to ob- 
tain some blessing. Nearly 100,000 ascetics and Brahmans minis- 
ter to the spiritual need,? of this conenurso by practising upon the 
woi-shiper.s the most outrageous and flagrant fraud and deceit. An 
eye-witness tells us that in one of the niimherless enclosure.s is .an 
•altar. Upon it stands a priest “who on receipt of a rupee rings a 
bell and shouts out the offerer’s name before the image of tbs 
deity and turns round to receive another fee from the nest sup- 
pliant. What most disgusts is the utter levity and shameless greed 
with which he does it all, laughing and jesting the while- in marked 
contra.st to the earnestness of the worshipers.” Surely we h.ave hors 
a parable which speaks of the earnest search of millions, the 
failure of Hinduism to meet it with any spiritual metsage. urd 
flic- heart Ic.ssne^s which takes advantage of the hopes and aopiru- 
tions of mankind. 


— DiMii 
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A Bii’d^s-eye View. — Let us take an aeroplane trip 
in our private ear over India, as tlie great level 
land lies below us in fancy. We cross over the 
snowy peaks of the Himalayas, rising to twice the 
height of the highest Alps, over the plains of the 
north, dotted with their brown villages, and teeming 
cities, down into the tropical verdure and the grace- 
ful palms of the south. Every'where, everyv/here 
there are villages ! In all there are 715,577 ^ of them. 
If our Lord, >viien upon earth, had gone through one 
village a day in India, and had lived until to-day, 
lie would not yet have visited them all. This land 
is not much over half the size of the United States, 
yet it contains over three times its population. It 
exceeds in population all Europe save Russia, or 
nearly doubles that of the Russian Empire. India 
has in fact twice tlie population of North and South 
America combined. Only one-tbirtieth part of the 
world’s area, it yet contains one fifth of the human 
race. Out of every five persons in the world one 
lives in India. 

Lilies of Service. — ^How are we to reach this vast, 
* Having a population of less than 2,000. 
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teeming population? Every arm of the service m-i-it 
be employed. We have first the station missioiviry, 
with his corps of workers, his schools, eliiirelies, and 
touring work. We have also the great edaeaiioiial 
arm of tljc service, with 37 iiiis.sion colleges, 
higii schools and 11,508 primary schools, instructing 
in fill nearly half a million pupils. There la the in- 
djLstrial df'partmeiit taking the ])oys who como over 
in tlie mass movements, and lifting them from tiicir 
helpless hand-to-mouth method of existence, to be 
usetiil artisans and to learn the trades heretofore 
monopolized by the higlier castes. Then there i.s the 
literary work, the flooding of India from our Chris- 
tian presses with Bibles, Gospel portions, tracts, and 
handbills. Our 150 mission hospitals and 313 dis- 
pensaries recorded last year 3,639.597 treatments, 
and have broken dowm the prejudice and softened 
tlie hearts of the multitudes for the entrance of the 
Word of truth. Beside all this, we must have our 
evangelistic work, as a kind of flying column to 
reach the outlying multitudes and carry v/idely over 
the land the herald of the gospel. All these methods 
of work are fruitful; for we must pre.sent to India 
our many-sided gospjel, and its message to the whole 
man, pdiysical, mental, social, spiritual. 

A Year in Tents. — ^Por a year T took a band of 
twenty theological students and went out and lived 
with them in the tents. The memory of that happy 
titne is ever with me. To walk -with the lumi 
tlirougb the flelds, a mile or more with each iua!3 :ii 
turn, talking of their difficulties, their stniggle.s. 
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their teiaptationa, praying %vitli them, and teaching 
them, while at the same time they were teaching me 
the ?aew itmguage, was a privilege that angels might 
envy. Look in at our camp for a moment and see 
riii? men at work. At five o'clock, off sputters oiir 
little American alarm-eiock, and in the darkness 
tkere rises the sound of a Tamil lyric; then the men 
in the dim light of the candles have a short time for 
their morning watch and prayer before the work of 
the day begins. A cup of coffee, and we are off 
for the morning preaching, dividing into six or 
seven parties, with three or four men in each, and a 
violin to draw the crowd. In the morning we take 
the villages within a four mile radius and in the 
afternoon those wdthin twm miles, thus reaching 
about twenty villages a day with an average of a 
thousand hearers. As we enter a village the men are 
thrashing out the grain, as the oxen are driven four 
abreast treading out the corn. Beyond, the men with 
fans are tossing the grain in the air to ivinnow it 
in the wind. Down the street the women are pound- 
ing out the rice for the noonday meal. We are fol- 
lowed by a motley procession of children, men, boys, 
and dogs, till we come to the center of the village. 
Here we strikt; up with our violin and a Tamil song. 
The crowd gathers, and after a short ten-ininute ser- 
mon from each worker, we break up and speak to 
ilic people personally, seeking any earnest inquirer. 
1 shall not forget my first attempt at preaching in a 
noisy street. The Tamil verbs were hard enough, 
but to coinijele with a dog fight, a huckster unwil- 
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ling to have his business interrupted, two ehildren 
erjung. a group on one side trying to settle a qaer- 
rel, and the low hum of conversation in the crowd, 
was too much for a beginner. But we went Inu-k 
tliat night into the same noisy village and witli tlie 
magic lantern held the whole village, some huudredt; 
in nuniher, in perfect silence while we told the story 
of the life of Christ. 

Out in Gamp. — ^In our first station we found the 
fields white for harvest. Already some thousands of 
Christians had been gathered by long and patient 
seed-sowing. The Hindus in many villages seemed 
on the verge of coming over. Christians came from 
ail sides to ask us to visit their congregations and 
hold meetings. We were miles from a railway, and 
a white man was a novelty. From some villages 
they came bringing presents of chickens, eggs, and 
vegetables to us, and several times they brought a 
sheep. That meant mutton curry and a good meal 
for the whole camp. At other places they would 
insist on bringing garlands of flowmrs and accom- 
panying us to the church with a native band, in 
which the leading figure was the bass drummer, 
whose gyi’ations, as he used both liands and tv/o 
drum sti(‘k.s, hiaping in ecstasy, whh-liug in gratiefnl 
circdcs, and furiously drumming the whole time, re- 
luinded me of a combination of a negro cake-\v;i!k 
and an African devil-dance. The i.nissiouary of t’ais 
stadiiou was a liumhle and godly old man cnduriivi: 
hardship, spending most of his time away froju home 
among Ihe people, sharing 1b, :r bn r ’d < y-’ i < 
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iiCxirlv all his own salary to the work. He is off 
across the fields at dawn to visit some congregation, 
fra^-eling by slow bnllock-cart in the heat of the sun, 
preaching several times a day and coming into the 
tent late at nigiit after an exhausting day’s work. 
No wonder lie has hard work, with his 4,000 Chris- 
tians scattered in over 100 villages, with 40 schools 
to superintend and 1,000 scholars learning the Bible, 
and with a population of over 200,000 Hindus to 
evangelize. Is such a station too small a sphere for 
you at home who read this ? Above all we need here 
in India more Spirit-filled men like this man. 

Eipe Harvest-fields. — There is need of an immedi- 
ate advance to reap in such stations all over India 
where the fields are white, but where there is a lack 
of laborers or of funds. The Bishop of Madras 
states that in the Telugu country there are 2,000,000 
people who desire Christian instruction, but cannot 
be reached for lack of funds. Bishop Tiioburn 
states that in the United Provinces “ more than 
100,000 are waiting to be received into the Christian 
community.^’ In the face of waiting harvest-fields 
like this let us not forget our Master’s words, “ I 
sent you to reap.” As Bishop Thoburn says, 

Notliing in all modern history, nothing since the 
day of Pentecost, has been equal to the present op- 
portunity.” 

Under Fire. — In the next station we entered a 
wealthy town which was the chief citadel of Hindn- 
ism. Here for the first time onr students -were 
stoned, as they attempted to use the magic lantern 
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-vvith the life of Christ. They kept cool and quiet, 
hoiiveYer, and told the Hindus that tiiey did not 
litund a fe-\v stones and would not stop for tliem. 
It was not easy to stand in the bright light of the 
lantern while any coward could throw at them in 
the dark. 

A Faithful Catechist. — ^In another hamlet we 
found a little church in a squalid Hindu village. 
The catceliist’s life was God’s message to that 
community. Alone liere, we found him following 
i\]cCiieyne\s method of Bible reading, covering some 
four chapters a day, gathering first his family and 
then his little congregation of fifty simple folk be- 
fore daylight each morning to read and esplain to 
them a chapter by the light of a smoking wick, and 
then sending them out with a fresh message to wit- 
ness to their Hindu fellow workmen through the 
day. Daily he had taught his little school, and one 
by one had sent some thirty boys up to the mission 
high school. I saw one boy, just returned, who had 
been converted while at college and had gone home 
to witness to his Hindu family. The catechist had 
so prepared the ground, that after we held a service 
on the way of salvation, we invited the Hindus 
present to publicly confess Christ. Eight men rose 
slowly and independently, professing their belief in 
Christ and repeated after the catechist the Apostlws’ 
creed, stating their dessire to join the church. 

A Great Festival. — Our best opportunity for 
reaching large audiences is at the great Hindu me] as 
or festivals. Here the sluggish undercurrent of 
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daily life surges to tlic surface, and we see Hinduism 
gs it really is. At a alirine some twelve miles from 
Zvladura, in South India, upwards of 50,000 people 
come annually to worship the god Aligarh, and to 
get tlieir sins forgiven. Y\"e had taken advantage of 
the croivds to go tliere with our twenty theological 
students and some thirty other workers to preaeli 
the gospel. As we approached the place on the 
evening before the festival, the weird shouts of the 
v’-orshipers came echoing up the valley, as throngs 
from village after village approaclied the sacred 
spot. Here come a hundred people from a distant 
hamlet. The men are leading a dozen goats in front 
for sacrifices. The women are laden with grains 
and fruits and vegetables for ofiierings to the gods, 
Each has his gift, none comes empty-handed before 
the idol. As they approach the gate, the dancing 
religious fanatics in front burst into mad ecstasies, 
as the spell of the god is supposed to come upon 
them. In wild excitement they feign to speak with 
tongues as oracles, yelling like demons, lashing 
themselves with whips, burning themselves with 
torches. YTe can see the flames lick their oiled 
bodies and even play about their faces. We were 
borne by the great crowd up the avenue of ancient 
banyan trees and carried in this seething current of 
humanity toward the sacred hill with its temple. 

Growth of a New God. — ^And what is the idea at 
tlie root of all this •’vorships Why are all these 
people here and who is this god? This xHigarii 
seems to have been in his lifetime an ordinary 
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werJtliT farmer and landowner of the village. He 
entered into immoral relations with a Mohammedan 
woman and to reinstate himself into caste he had to 
make to the Brahmans certain payments and oii’er- 
ings and bathe in a neighboring spring. After his 
death a small statue or image was set up, which 
the people of the next generation began to worsliip. 
Some sick man worships before the image and per- 
chance gets well, and lo! the reputation of the new 
god goes rolling up like a snowball, to use Sir xVIfred 
Lyalks plirase, and another god is added to the 
330,000,000 already in India, many of wdiom were 
deified in the same way. 

Priestly Activities . — We entered into one enclo- 
sure and found it the place of sacrifice, a great yard 
reeking with blood, as tbe villagers led up their 
goats for the priests to kill. In another enclosure 
they were exorcising devils. The villagers ap- 
proached witla some poor woman, who because of 
physical infirmity was supposed to be possessed of a 
demon. The devil-dancers demanded their money 
and if the sum was sufficient began tbeir fiendish 
incantations. xVt last they pronounced the devil 
gone and took another victim. 

Sordid Appeals. — ^Leaving the temple we made 
our way up the long hillside toward the sacred 
spring. The path was lined with beggars, cripples, 
and fakirs. Here were lepers without hands or feet, 
and lazy Sannyasis ^ whose only title to holiness was 
tlieir matted hair and filthy ]>odi8s. Here were men 
^ Ascetics, isiostly worshipers ox Shiva. 
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ivlio liad Iniried their heads in the earth with their 
iiunds protruding to take alms, and others torturing 
their bodies to extort charity, or walking on sandals 
filled with long spikes, \vhile they cry to the passing 
crowds, ‘‘ Give your charity, and get your merit.” 
It all seemed sordid and sickening. 

Hands Outstretched. — ^A.t last we dreyf near tlie 
spring where Aligarh had bathed, now called the 
" Sin-cleansing fountain,” It was a spring empty- 
ing into a great open pit. This was filled with one 
mass of seething, struggling humanity, with hands 
outstretched, fighting madly for the holy water. 
They were tearing, striking, cursing, falling, writh- 
ing, wedging their way toward that tiny stream, 
which could never quench the deep dissatisfaction 
of their hearts. There goes a big fellow crawling 
over the heads of the swaying mass. He gains the 
spring, fills his cup and turns to fight his way back 
to his family. Another drags him down, and steals 
his merit by pouring the holy water on his own 
head. A few blows and curses and again he strives 
to fill his cup. Pitiable mass of human beings! 
Preaching to a large company from one village I 
asked, Tell me honestly, when you go back from 
this festival will you still lie and commit adultery 
like the god"? ” “ Oh, yes,” they answered, “ there 
will be no difference.” “ What then is the use? ” 
I asked. “ Oh, it is the custom. Our fathers did 
it.” No one could preach to those dull souls an 
hour without feeling the down-pull of heathenism 
and its deadening effuct. W'e placed our men in 
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sroups of two or three, every Inindred yards up the 
avenue, using Salvation Army methods to gather 
the e 3 .’owd, and after a rousing song had drawn a 
hundred or two hearers, %ve would leave a group to 
preaeh and move on to gather a fresh crowd. At- 
last we got into the temple yard and climbed up be- 
side the great, swaying body of the sacred elephant. 
There was noise from the crowd and onr throats 
were as hoarse as at a football game, but we raised 
a song and in a moment had five hundred people 
iioehing around us. One after another we pro- 
claimed the gospel to that listening throng, till each 
in turn was exhausted. • Tired but happy we 
trudged back to camp in the dark. Oh, it is a privi- 
lege that angels might covet to preach a gospel 
charged with power in the very citadels of Hindu- 
ism! Supposing yon had to present Christianity to 
such a company, what message would yon have, and 
how would yon present it? Under all this popular 
worship -what elements of good and evil do you see, 
and what do you think is the deepest need of this 
people? 

A Year’s Work. — After the last camp we tramped 
home the thirty miles on foot and a year’s w-ork was 
done. Our object had been twofold, to give these 
twenty students a love for God’s Word, so that they 
might he trained to study it for themselves, and to 
give them a love for souls that men might be saved. 
During the year we had been able to preach the gos- 
pel in 2,000 villages, and to reaeli over 1:30,000 hear- 
ers, More than 100 congregations had been visited, 
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1.500 Gospels or Bible portions bad been sold to 
Hindus., and 6,000 patients bad been treated at the 
door of oar tent, during the intervals of work. I 
only wish I had another life to invest that I might 
spend all luy time in this joyous work. 

Missionary Spirit in the Native Church. — It is an 
encouraging sign of the times that the foreign mis- 
sionaries are not being left to do all the work alone. 
Indigenous missionary societies are springing up in 
the Indian Church itself. The most significant of 
these has been the National Missionary Society of 
India. According to their own statement, “ In 
Carey’s historic library at Serampore on December 
25, 1905, with delegates present from each province 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon, there was organized 
the National Missionary Society of India. Uniting 
as it does the Christians of all Churches and of all 
provinces into one great society for the evangeliza- 
tion of India and adjacent lands, its organization 
marks a new era in the history of India. It is re- 
markable that just 200 years since Ziegenbalg came 
to India as the first Protestant missionary, exactly 
100 years since Samuel J. Mills at Williamstown, 
Mass., ■with his fello'vv students at the haystack 
prayer-meeting began the great missionary move- 
ment in America, and 100 years since the saintly 
Henry Martyn landed in India, the Christians of tbis 
land have now united in the first national, indige- 
nous missionary movement of its kind ever organ- 
ized in India; -while the sessions of the conference 
were held in the great library where William Carey 
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labored, the constitution of the new society was 
adopted in the old pagoda where Henry MartyTi 
worked and prayed for the evangelization of this 
land. With Indian men, Indian money, and Indian 
raanagement, the society is controlled by a central 
executive committee and a national coimeii with 
representatives from each presidency. Pounding no 
new denomination, but preserving the strongest loy- 
alty to the Churches, soliciting no funds ontskhi of 
India, but laying the burden of India’s evangeliza- 
tion upon her own sons, we believe the society is or- 
ganized on a sound and safe basis. Only after 
months of careful planning and after securing the 
approval of hundreds of representative Indians and 
European missionaries in every part of the Empire 
was this important step taken.” 

Work of National Missionary Society. — To-day 
the society has opened up work in five different mis- 
sions; in the Punjab among the Mohammedans; in 
the United Provinces, where with the mass move- 
ment at their doors they are already beginning to 
gather in converts; in South India; in western In- 
dia, and last a mission in a native state to j^rovide 
an outlet for the men and money of the ancient Syr- 
ian Church. This Church, after sleeping a thou- 
sand years, is now being quickened with a new mis- 
sionary spirit and has for the first time sent out 
foreign missionaries of its own, who will learn an- 
other language and work for the salvation of India. 
The society is conducting missionary periodicals in 
fve different languages and is doing much to arouse 
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tlie missionary spirit and to unite the Indian Oiiris- 
lian eoiaiuunity. Though their annual ineomc at 
present is less than $3,000, we should not forget 
that William Carey organized the first English mis- 
sionary society with less than $75 in its treasury. 

Movement in Tinnevelli, — Another society is the 
“ Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelli.” Ee- 
cently I visited this mission, and I was surprised to 
see what they had accomplished in a few years. 
They had sent out seven missionaries from the Tamil 
to the Telugu country, and these men, naturally 
gifted in language, are fluent in the new tongue 
within six months. They are employing twenty-five 
Telugu workers. Two of their missionaries are 
Brahman converts, working without salary and re- 
ceiving only their food and clothes. In the last two 
years they have won more than a thousand converts 
and have five hundred inquirers waiting at their 
door. These converts have eome from seven differ- 
ent castes, high and low ; and a mass movement has 
begun among the upper castes as well as the out- 
eastes. The income of this society is about $4,000 a 
year; and with less than $400 a month, they are 
sustaining these seven missionaries and twenty-five 
workers. I saw some of these sirai)le Christians with 
bright faces and changed lives. There was one wild 
jungle woman who, when she came in two years ago, 
was unable to get into her dull brain and to repeat 
the first sentence of the Lord’s prayer, after two 
weeks of faithful teaching ; and yet I saw her now 
able to read, teaching children their Bible, repeat- 
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lug the Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and 
passages from the New Testament, not -with head 
knowledge only, bnt out of a heart that had been 
softened and changed by the truth which she had 
learned. Though an encouraging beginning has been 
made in these infant societies, the Indian Chureli as 
a whole is lacking in missionary spirit and in an ade- 
quate sense of responsibility to obey Christ’s last 
command. Can you help us solve the problem of 
awakening the Church at home and abroad to the 
missionary purpose! 

Ultimate Triumph.— God’s kingdom is coming in 
India. Success is certain, the future is as sure as the 
rising of to-morrow’s sun. Every day of the week 
in which we labor bears the name of some ancient 
Norse god long since forgotten and deserted by mul- 
titudes of worshipers who turned to Christ. Sunday 
for the worship of the sun, Monday for the moon, 
Tiw, Woden, Thor, Prigga, and Saturn, have all 
passed away, and to-day we are one in Christ. Some 
of the months of our year record similar triumphs. 
Janus and Mars are no more. “ If Flathor, the cow- 
headed Egyptian goddess has vanished, how will 
Ganosha the elephant-headed god of India remain? 
If Apis and his bull are gone, wdio can save Shiva 
and his hull! If Olympian Zeus has gone, hov/ shall 
Vishnu survive? Will the world give up belief in 
Pallas Athene to hold by Kali? If the great gods of 
Rome glided away into the darlmess, when the light 
came, how ean the learned apologies of India retain 
the million godiings of the Eiudii pantheon? India 
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.as grasped tlie concept of tlie one God 'who rules 
:I1, and the shadowy reasonings 'which satisfied the 
ineient centuries have lost their power to convince, 
’oly theism and idolatry are vanishing simulacra 


ONE Oin THE “ OCCUPIED FIELDS OF INDIA 
this map shows the villages in less than one huudreilth of 
area of India. Every small spot represents a village with 
average ])opulation of 363. There are about 1,000 villages 
this area of 110 miles square. The large spots represent 
sslon stations. The population of this district is estimated 
4,000,000 souls, for whom there are only 1.3 mission centers. 
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ill the mind of educated India.” Christ sliall yet 
reign in India. 

Unoccupied Fields. — There remains much land yet 
to he possessed in India. In western India there are 
thirty taliihs or districts containing over 50,000 
people eaeli withont a single Christian or worker. 
Ciileli with half a million souls has no missionaiy. 
In Biliar, with its twenty-one millions, quite half 
the province has never even heard the sound of the 
gospel.” In northern Bengal there is only one 
missionary to every two million of the iiopulation. 
Imagine one minister for a whole State or Province 
in America containing two millions, like Virginia, 
Minnesota, or Ontario ! There are twenty-eight sub- 
divisions in Bengal, with an aggregate population of 
about fourteen millions, “ unoccupied by any single 
Protestant Christian worker.” Indeed, forty mil- 
lions in Bengal are as yet unreaehed hy the gospel. 
In the Ilnited Provinces half of the 105,000 villages 
have not heard the Christian message of life during 
the past year. Numbers of native states have never 
yet been entered. Viewing India as a whole, the 
neediest portions seem to be Bengal, tlie United 
Provinces, and the native states. The 62,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans are largely untouched by Christian ef- 
fort. In all India over 100,000,000, or one third of 
the population, lie outside the scope of Christian ef- 
fort by all existing agencies. These could be 
reached in our own day if we were awake to the full 
implications of the gospel and the condition of thes;* 
people. 
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Heroic Onset Needed. — ^In tlie great mutiny of 
1S57,, General Nicholson, veteran of four Tvars and a 
major-general at the age of thirty-five, heard that 
Delhi had fallen and pressed liis troops to the walls 
of the city. lie was knowm as the “Lion of the 
Punjab.” As he paced along that ridge where his 
troops were encamped, and saw the men surrounded 
by fetid pools of water, with half of them sicd-i with 
fever and some dying, though the foe behind the 
w’alls was many times their number, he said, “ If we 
remain in our intrenehments w^’e are beaten. Delhi 
must be taken, and we must advance at once. Bat- 
ter dowm that bastion. I am going in to-morrow.” 
With two thousand men at his back he broke across 
that bullet-swept plain, up through the breach and 
into the city. A thousand men fell in the charge, 
and he himself was mortally wmunded by an enemy’s 
bullet. But he lived to see Delhi taken and India 
saved. As our great Commander looks down on the 
vast Empire of India, and the halting forces at the 
home base, can w'e not hear him saying, “ If we re- 
main in our intrenehments we are beaten. India 
must be taken, and W'e must advance at once.” 

What Can V/e Do? — Standing by the little Lake of 
Galilee as the morning wms breaking, our Lord said 
to Simon Peter, “ Simon, son of John, lovest thou 
me? ” Three times he pressed the question to try 
his loyalty, and then trusting that the work would 
be done, he committed the sheep to his care, and 
went back to heaven, knowing that Simon would 
feed his sheep. Centuries have passed, hut the sheep 
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still need to be fed, and there are many of other 
folds distressed and scattered as sheep without a 
shepherd. To-day Christ stands before ns, and says 
to yon and me, ‘‘ Lovest thou me? ” TTiiat shall he 
our answer? Let ns answer him truly, for love is 
the eonditinn of service, and service is the evidence 
of love. IIow much do you love him! As much as 
you serve him, as mneh as you give of yourself, your 
substance, and your service, no more. 

Need of Men. — “ Lovest tlioii me enough to give 
thjmlf? ” Our most urgent need to-day is for men 
and women who will come out to reap in these white 
harvest-fields. The work is hard. I know of none 
harder, but it is a work that angels might envy; 
full of suffering, and brimful of Joy. I remember 
the night when as a student in America my own life 
turned in the balance and I had to count the cost. 
It was for me a struggle between an ambition and a 
mission, between silver and sonls, between self and 
Christ: but the scale turned on the side of Christ, 
and how I thank God that it did! I was honestly 
afraid that I might be wasting my life by going 
abroad. I was willing to pay any price, willing to 
fall to the ground and die, if only I could he sure 
that there would ])e much fruit. But I was not wil- 
ling to throw my life away gratuitously from a sulv 
Jeetive sense of duty upon an unresponsive people, 
where one would have nothing to show for his life- 
work. IIow I smile now when I think of that fear ! 
I liave been overburdened with the opportunity of 
the work, crushed by the sense of my own insuffi- 
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cieiioy, immiliated by my own limitations and inade- 
niiaey. but I have thanked God a thousand times 
that my lot has fallen in the heart of such an op- 
portunity. If you want a hard field, come to In- 
dia. One thing I imomise you. If you are looking 
for need, you will never be disappointed, for it is far 
deeper than you ever dreamed. No words can tell 
the deep need of India’s unsatisfied heart. These 
people need saving, and need saving now. 

Gail for Eecruits. — God would sift us as a Gideon 
band. Christ’s appeal is to the heroic. As Dr, Mott 
says, ‘ ‘ Christ never hid his sears to win a disciple. 
Eather he shows us his hands and his side, saying, 
* As the Father hath sent me, so send I you.’ ” 

‘ ‘ The Son of God goes forth to -war, 

A kingly crown to gain: 

His blood-red banner streams afar; 

Who follows in his train?” 

The need is greater abroad, the opportunity is 
greater. The average foreign missionary wins sev- 
eral times more converts than the average minister 
at home. If you could be used at home you would 
be useful abroad. The three qualifications needed 
are good judgment, a measure of leadership, and 
deep spiritual life. If possible Ave should have men 
of statesmanship, of scholarship, and of spirituality. 
Give us of your best. The student Avork is particu- 
larly diffi<3ult, but the masses of India are simple and 
responsiA’-e. Men of clear head and common sense 
will find large opportunity as station missionaries, 
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and women especially are needed. Why not give 
Crod the benefit of the doubt? Would you be willing 
to go if circumstances permitted it? Are you wil- 
ling to face the matter in prayer and find God’s will 
for your life? 

Parental Spirit of Sacrifice . — As I went tliroiigli 
the American colleges I found hundreds of young 
men and women turned back from their life luirpose 
and forbidden by Christian parents. Would you be 
wdlling to give up your loved ones for this canse? 
When the inotlier of Henry Lyman heard that he 
had been killed and eaten by cannibals she ex- 
claimed, How can those poor people live without 
the gospel? Would that another of my sons would 
volunteer to go.'” Would there were more such 
parents! We shall never win the world for Christ 
until we carry our Christianity into the home, and 
catch the missionary spirit in our family life. We 
must win back for ourselves the missionary heroism 
of the early centuries. And heroism begins at home. 

Keed of Money. — “ Lovest thou me enough to 
give thy siibstance? ” I know of no better place for 
investment than India. I know of no outlay yielding 
larger returns than humanity. Here is an invest- 
ment ‘‘ gilt-edged,” with absolute security and cer- 
tain returns. It is backed by the promises of God. 
It yields a hundred fold in this life, and in the world 
to come everlasting life. 

Great Investment Retnms.—I know of one friend 
of mine who, during the last twenty years has in- 
vested about $100,000 in a particular field in India. 
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'v\'liRt tliere to show for it? In that district there 
lire 50,000 souls who have been gathered out of dark- 
ness, degradation, idolatry, and devil-worship, who 
are to-daj’- found in Christian churches and schools; 
members of a. growing, moral community, who have 
been ]>roiight to Christ through the gifts and praj^ers • 

of this one man and tlie workers he has sustained. l 

lie has more converts in India than I have or ever ; 

will have. He is as much a missionary as any wiio b' 

is living in India. You are a missionary. You are a ! 

witness, true or false, speaking or silent, generous or . 

seldsh ; you have ttie x^ower to give the gospel to a 
certain number of people who are living to-day in 
India without hope, and without God. Do you care 
enough to try it? 

Service of Small Gifts.— It is not the wealthy ; 

only who can help. I know of one poor girl who 
has worked as a stenographer for years in a big city. 

She offered to go to the foreign field and was re- 
jected on account of her health. Since then she has 
been saving and sending her money, supporting na- 
tive workers at $30 each a year. There is a com- 
munity in North India where there are more than a 
thousand souls that have been brought to Christ 
solely through native workers supported by this one 
frail girl. A thousand who have passed from dark- 
ness into his marvelous light, because one girl cared 1 
IJow' many are in the light because of what you have 
done? 

Eavb. One’s Opportunity. — A student at college 
sold tlm gold ease off his watch and it supported a 
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native worker for nearly two years. The year 
that man won a hundred and twenty-seven souis to 
Christ. By this time the number has largely grown. 
There are talents perhaps in j’-our life unused, treas- 
ure hidden in a napkin, money hoarded that could 
be released for service for the uplift of humanity. 
Even the little you have could be converted into tiie 
enlightening of womanhood, the redeeming of child- 
hood, the liberation of manhood. There are men 
and women living now in India in idolatry and devil- 
worship who would be within the fold of Christ 
within five years if your life were fully consecrated 
to God. 

Give in Eegular Channels. — Nowhere will money 
do more for the kingdom. Twelve dollars supports 
a boy or girl in boarding-school for a year. Twenty 
dollars will send a student to the high school. 
Thirty dollars a year supports an Indian worker. 
Every dollar counts. Let it not be understood that 
•we are urging that money should be given for such 
“ special ” objects. If everybody wanted a special 
native -worker, with photographs and letters from 
the field, the missionary would have no time left to 
reach the people, and the mission boards would be 
swamped ])y the administration of small sums for 
.special objects which would greatly increase tiieir 
expense. It is far better to give to the board and 
trust God to use the money for the best. By all 
means give to your own board and give in the meth- 
ods recommended by your own society. I am only 
pointing out how every dollar counts. It will ae- 
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ffomplisii jnst as mueli whether you know it or not. 

Every Dollar Counts. — The need is very great. I 
remember recently I wa.s paying ofi: my Indian fel- 
low workers. After deducting from one man’s sal- 
ary for his boy in the high school, his girl in tlie 
boa.rding-school, another boy in the primary school, 
tlie tenth that he was giving to the Lord, and a few 
other things, there was left out of his salary, as the 
amount upon whicli he had to live witli his family 
for a month, one dollar in eash, which I paid him — 
with a blush! There was not a murmur or com- 
plaint, but I felt uneasy. I called him privately and 
said, 'Would you mind telling me how you are 
going to live this mouth on three rupees (one dol- 
lar) ” He replied, “Nobody can live on that 
amount.” “ AVhat then are yon going to do? ” I 
asked. “ Oh, I will just borrow a little more, and 
add it to my debt,” he said. “ But do you not know 
that it is wrong to go into debt? Have I not 
preached against it? ” I asked. “ Yes,” he replied, 
“ I suppose that is so, but the way of it was this. 
The last missionary, your predecessor, called me 
one day, and said, ‘ There has been another reduc- 
tion from the mission board which calls for re- 
trenchment. I am very sorry but yon will have to 
go, as I will have no money left. Yon were educated 
before these younger men with their modern meth- 
ods and I fear I can no longer pay you any salary.’ 
'Well, I v:orked along as best I eonld for two years 
preaeliing without any salary and working when T 
could get anything to do, but there was little work 
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to be bad. ATe bad to live aud my debt rose and 

rose and rose till it reached ” and here be named 

H Slim -wbieb seemed inountaiB-liigb to bim, but 
which was less than fifty dollars. “ No%v,’‘ he 
continued, “ you have given me three rupees (one 
dollar). ’With the most careful economy it v'ill take 
twiec that amount to keep rny family alive this 
month. (lie did not aspire to rice or meat or ex- 
pensive living. The cheapest grains, such as we 
would use for chicken or horse food, would be all 
that he wmiild ask.) But, sir,” he said, ‘wlo uot 
think that I am complaining. "We are so grateful to 
have work at all now.” He might be grateful, but 
I was not ; and I could not be party to such a crime. 
I found his wife was a bright, intelligent v/oman 
and gave her work in the school on a salary of two 
dollars a month. 'With that increased income, his 
debt began to go do’mi. Finally he came in one day 
vrith shining face and said, “ The debt is all paid, 
and we are so grateful to you, sir, for giving that 
extra work to my wife.” 

Home ” Firing Line.” — ^This man is only one 
among an army of 35,000 workers in India, most of 
whom are faithful men underpaid. Perhaps you 
will say, “ AVhy not have fewer and better paid 
workers'? ” That would only mean fewer villages 
served by the Church. It would mean turning 
back and refusing to receive many who are asking 
to come in, in some sections. No, the financial prob- 
lem can only be solved by you at the home base. 
Yon are ” on the firing line ” in this matter, not we. 
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I su’jpose it is utopian and impracticable, but I 
u-ould like to see the scale of wages raised all along 
the line, by about a dollar a month ; but alas, that is 
out of the question. We have not money enough to 
hold our own and enter the wide open doors of op- 
portunity in the mass movements whicdi are all 
about us. Have you ever faced the question of your 
stevrai'dsliip, and found the joy of real sacrifice in 
giving 1 The Corinthians gave even ])eyond their 
power. But &'st they gave their own selves to 
the Lord.” Have you? 

Need of Service and Prayer. — “ Lovest thou me 
enough to give thy &ervice 9 ” All cannot go abroad 
and ail cannot give large sums of money, but each 
one has a life to live, and time with which to serve. 
Each one of us is a member of a community and of 
a family. What could you accomplish in your 
ehiircli if you were on fire for missions ? I have seen 
one little white, wooden church, with green blinds, 
that has sent out fifty of its members to the foreign 
field. Why should not yours become a missionary 
church? You are a member of a young people’s so- 
ciety. Wliat is it doing for missions? One society is 
being enriched ])y the care of a station on the other 
side of the world. Perliaps 77011 teach in a Siinclay- 
sclicoi. I know of one class of boys in my own 
church that raised a hundred dollars for missions. 
They are supporting some boys out in India, and the 
letters tliey receive about these boys, some of whom 
are being persecuted for Christ, will have an influ- 
ence on that class for good. One faithful Sunday- 
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seliool teaelier raised up by her prayer and luis- 
sionary spirit one of the greatest of modern mis- 
sionaries. Has yonr class eaiiglit the missionary 
.spirit? 

What Is Worth While. — ^And are you wielding the 
power of prayer for missions? "What did our Lord 
mean when he said, ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of tlic harvest that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” It was in prayer in that upper room that 
Pentecost was received, in prayer that workers were 
eho.sen, obstacles overcome, and victory won. In 
prayer overj’’ great mo%mment of modern missions 
was founded and every great revival begun. Ee- 
member Henry Martyn praying with tears for the 
multitudes in India as he cried, ‘ ' Now let me burn 
out for God.” Prayer opens up a whole planet to 
a man ’s aetivitiesj ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ he who prays most helps 
most.” Prayer is the mighty leverage by which we 
may lift these people out of darkness and slavery 
into the light and liberty of the sons God. Are 
we wielding that power ? Amid all the vanities and 
frivolities of life, in the midst of all the doubts and 
questionings that beset ns, amid all the wasted time 
and talents of life’s little day, Avhat else i.s more 
worth vrhile than this investment of life for the up- 
lift of humanity! If there be any virtue, and if 
there he any praise, let us give ourselves to this 
great cause saying, This one thing I do.” 

The Test of Love.— -Ere you close the book think 
out over those villages in India and those multi- 
tudes without Christ. Look again into the Master’s 
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fiiee f:s he asks you the searching question, thrice 
repciiied, Lovest thou me? ” Lovest thou me?” 
'' LoTest ihou me?” And if you can answer hon- 
estly, Lord, thou kiiowest that I love thee,” hear 
his words as he points to India with the command, 
‘‘‘Feed my Sheep.’* 
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SUGGESTIONS FOE USING THE QUESTIONS 

This statement should be read carefully before taking up 
tUo questions. 

The purpose of these questions is not merely to review the 
text, but to promote independent thought and discussion. Ee- 
view questions, appealing merely to memory, are of value only 
as preliminary to discussion, and can be easily framed by any 
person of average intelligence. The questions given below de- 
mand the exercise of individual judgment, as well as knowledge 
of the test; in a few eases, the text will bo found of no aid 
whatever. The first few questions on each chapter attempt to 
connect the principal problems with some matter of familiar 
experience. 

It is not supposed that the average student will be able to 
anaw'er all these questions satisfactorily, or that all students 
will agree in their conclusions. It is intended, rather, that 
students shall come to the class session with questions unan- 
swered and opinions sometimes in opposition, so that there 
may be a real basis for discussion. It has been thought 
worth while to include a few problems on which even great 
thinkers have not yet come to agreement. 

Some of these questions may be specially indicated by the 
leader for discussion at the following session. In no ease will 
it be advisable to try to cover the entire list. Concentration 
on a few well-adapted questions is better than a hurried re- 
view of all. Circumstances will determine the selection for each 
class. For some, the main value of the questions will be to 
suggest others that are i)etter. An asterisk indicates ques- 
tions that will liardly be appreciated without discussion. 

In working out the questions the free use of pencil and 
paper is recommended. Ideas which are the result of reflec- 
tion should Im jotted down, and pertinent passages in the 
text once more consulted for further light. The mere attempt- 
to formulate usually helps to stir up new ideas that woiild 
not otherwise arise. Ali this tends to give an appetite for 
th(3 class session. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTEE I 
Ah^: To AppaECiATE the Social Needs of India 

1. Name the various qvialities which render persons unde- 
sirable as immigrants. 

2. In W’hat does the danger consist in the unrestrieteii 
admission of immigrants? 

3. What qualities have the masses of the people in Indi;; 
that would render them undesirable immigranfcfs? 

4. * To what extent would the present agencies in this coun- 

try be aiiequate to deal with the population of India 
if* it should suddenly immigrate here? 

5. * How do our resources compare with those of India for 

uplifting the masses? 

6. * List in order of their relative importance the agencies, 

physical, economic, social, and religious, which bind us 
together as a nation. 

7. * How many of these agencies are altogether or in great 

part lacking in India? 

8. * Judging from what you know of race problems, what 

recommendations would you make for dealing with the 
race problems of India? 

9. Name several ways in which the presence of such a 
variety of languages complicates the question of social 
uplift. 

10. * Name several educational recommendations you would 

make, in view of the prevailing illiteracy. 

I.I.* To what extent is custom a necessity for society? 

12. Name what you consider necessary customs in your own 
community. 

13. To what extent are parents justified in requiring their 
children to conform to the customs of society? 

14. * When does custom become an evil? 

lo. What principles would you lay down in teaching chil- 
dren to violate custom? 

16. To what extent should the freedom of any individual 
from restraint depend upon his intelligence and mo- 
rality? 

17. How can those with undeveloped intelligence and moral- 
ity best be controlled? 

18. * What are the principal evils of caste? 

19. To what extent is caste a result of the undeveloped 
intelligence and morality of the masses of India? 

20. To what extent is it a cause? 
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2.1 A II enste oould be utterly abolisbed by law to-day, do 
you think such, a law should be passed? Give reasons 
for your view. 

22. Would it be an advantage or a disadvantage to have 
caste destroyed by mere growth of self-interest and 
personal ambition? 

23. In what rvays does caste interfere with economic prog- 
ress? 

24. In what ways would our present industrial competitive 
system bo an advantage or a disadvantage to India? 
Why is not liberty and equality sufficient without fra- 
ternity’? 

20. In what ways does the caste system differ from your 
idea of true fraternity? 

27. '- What is the message of Christianity to a community 

where individuality is not sufficiently developed? 

28. Quote passages of Scripture which illustrate this mes- 
sage. 

29. * What is the message of Christianity to a people whose 

].lberty is developed at the expense of fraternity? 

SO, Quote passages of Scripture to illustrate thus message. 

31. Why will Christianity be the only satisfactory solution 
of caste? 

32. How would you present Christianity to a member of a 
lower caste in order to make it attractive? 

33. How would you present Christianity to a member of a 
higher caste? 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER n 
Aim: To Appeeciate the Religious Needs of Hinduism. 

1. In what ways do you think the religiousness of Hindus 
would be a help to the Christian missionary, and in 
what ways a hindrance? 

2. What things in Hinduism indicate a desire for a dhine 
unity? 

3. What things show a desire for salvation? 

4. How' does karma show a distinction between goo*! and 

evil? , ' 

5. What things show the spiritual side of Hinduism ? 

6. What things show a desire for a personal God? 

7. * How iloes the Hindu idea of the unity of God diHor 

from the Christian idea? 

S.* Ho^v does the idea of salvation differ from the Chris- 
tian idea? 

9. In v/hat ways do the practical standards of good and 
evil differ? 

10. * How does Hindu spirituality differ from Chri-stian spir- 

ituality? 

11. In what ways do the Hindu personal gods differ fror;; 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? 
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12. "sVhat elements of the Christian message vfould tou 
most emphasize in dealing mth an animist? Name 
t?eripture passages that you think would be useful. 

13. Ivhat elements would you most emphasize in dealing 
with a Hindu ritualist? '^Vhat Scripture passages would 
you quote? 

aspects of a belief in pantheism? 
lo. vMiat would be the practical effects of a denial of sepa- 
personalities? 

IG." What is the difference between the Hindu denial of 
separate personality and Christian self-denial? 

17. ’' How would pantheism affect the sense of one's re’"- 

tionsliip to God! 

18. Wliat will be the influence of a God who requires de- 
votion but is indifferent to good and evil? 

19. * In _what w'ays does the Christian belief in the transi- 

toriness of this world differ from mayaf 

20. * Where is the good and evil of the doctrine of karmaf 

21. What perversions of Christian belief have you known 
that approach those of pantheism? 

22. What should be the attitude of the missionary toward 
the reform movement of Hinduism? 

23. * Sum up the main blessings of Christian belief which 

Hinduism lacks. 

24. * How much effort is it worth that over 200,000,000 per- 

sons should share these blessings with you? 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER TTI 

'Aim; To Appreciate the Problems op the Present Na- 
tional Awakening 

1.* What are the various bonds that have been most effec.- 
tive in uniting nations politically ? 
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2. WMeii of these bonds have been most effective in imit- 
ing different races and languages into a nation? 

3. * Is it easier or harder to control masses with diverse 

interests after they have received some education? 

4. What is the effect upon the ma^es of training them 
for economic competition? 

;j- What is it that causes young people in their teens to 
dCKSire greater freedom from parental rratraint? 

6. Do such young people usually govern themselves as 
wisely as their parents could govern them? 

7. In this demand for indeiMJndence of itself a hopeful 
or a sinister indication? 

8. What do you consider the wise attitude for a ]■^a^ent 
to take toward this demand? 

9. What extremes of attitude in either direction do you 
consider to be unwise? 

10. How does this bear upon the present desire for greater 
independence in India? 

11. How much of the Indian desire for self-government 
do you consider to be legitimate and wise? 

12. ^ What conditions must people fulfil in order to govern 

themselves successfully? 

13. * By what means do you think these conditions could be 

best secured in India? 

14. Has Christianity any right to concern itself with such 
matters as self-government? 

15. * Can you quote any Scripture passages to show that 

Christianity must concern itself with the welfare of 
society as a whole? 

16. What mistake did the Christian Church make at the 
time of the French Revolution ? 

17. With how much of the present desires of India has the 
Christian Church a right to express sympathy? 

18. In what ways do you think this sympathy can best be 
expressed'? 

19. * What will be the probable result if the Church remains 

indifferent or hostile to those desires? 

20. What M’ould be the effect upon any Church in this coun- 
try if it should be indifferent or hostile to the legitimate 
political ideals of the nation ? 

21- In what ways is Christianity much more in line witli 
India’s present political ideals than are her old re- 
ligions'? 

22. In what ways can the Christian Church help in India ’s 
industrial development? 

23. How can it help in social reform? 
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24. In fs-hat ways can Christian education take advantage 
of the present unrest in India? 

25. Name a number of precautions that you would take in 
urging reform in order to avoid antagonizing national 
feeling. 

26. What would be the danger of neglecting these precau- 
tions? 

27. ” What -ivould be the principal dangers if Christianky 

fails to improve the present situation? 

2S.* Wiiat are the principal possibilities if Christianity 
makes the most of the situation? 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV 

At:,i: To Appreciate the Present Opportunity Among the 

Low Castes in India 

1. IIow Tv'ould you impress upon a young person the im- 
portance of avoiding evil companions? 

2. Why is it iraportnut that unclean literature and pictures 
should be suppressed by law? 

3. Is it justifiable to suppress by law other social eoinU- 
tioES that may lead young people astray? 

4. How important do you consider it to provide wholesome 
social recreation for young people who would not other- 
wise have it? 

0 ,* What is the relative duty of the Church to the iudi- 
vidual and to the surroundings in which ho lives? 

6. * Has Christianity any message for whole communities 

as well as for individuals? 

7. How important do you consider it to be to remove 
demoralizing surroundings from children and young 
people for whom you are responsible? 

5. Should not the grace of God be sufiicient to enable any 
Christian to overcome his surroundings, however evil? 

9.* Will as strong types of Christian character develop in 
comimmities where all profess Christianity as in those 
in which there is hostility? 

10. In which of these two types of communities in this 
country would you prefer to have your children live? 

11. Is there likely to be any depth of personal convictions 
among those w^ho become Christians in a mass move- 
ment? 

12. Would you encourage a young person to join the 
Church in this country who indicated no depth of per- 
sonal convictions? 

13. * Is there any reason why standards of admission to the 

Church should differ in this country and in India? 

14. Give the argument for low standards of admission for 
an Indian mass movement. 

1.0. Give the arguments for making standards of admission 
strict. 

Id. What were the standards which Christ laid down for 
those who wish to become his disciples? 

17. Give examples of strict testing on his part. 

15. How do you reconcile this with his welcome, to all who 
are heavy laden? 
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19. * Give rules for dealing with a mass movement that 

promise to avoid the dangers on both sides. 

20. * Would you attempt to change the social customs of 

those involved in a mass movement as much or as littLj 
as possible? Give reasons for your view. 

21. How would you endeavor to develop a strong and self- 
saerifieing type of Christian character among members 
of a mass movement? 

22. * How ^Tould you take advantage of opportunities offere>l 

by a mass movement that are not oiTered in cases ox 
individual conversion? 

23. * Sura, up in the strongest passible way the responsibility 

laid upon the Christian Church by the present mass 
movements in India. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V 

Aiir: To ArpsECiATE the Importance o.f 'Work Among the 

.Students in Indu 

1, Give several reasons why the period of student life in 
this country is , a dangerous one. 

2, Give several reasons why it is a hopeful one. 

3, W'hat general lines should be foliovved to avoid the 

danglers and develop the best possibilities of this 
period? ■ ■ 
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4. What is the relative importance of the home, the school, 
anil the church in developing Christian character in our 
students? 

o.* Compare the contribution of the Ilindu home and re- 
ligion with that of the Christian home and church in 
the formation of character. 

6. Hotv_ do the Hindu home and religion compare with 
the Indian school as furnishing opportunities for con- 
tact with young i>eople? 

7. * How much stronger appeal for Christian influences ilo 

you consider is made by the college in India than by 
one in this country? 

5. In Vvhat tvays is the student field the most strategic in 
India as far as the period of life is concerned? 

9. How does the student compare with other periods of 
life in the opportunity \Yhich it offers for counteracting 
evil home influeneea? 

10. How does it compare with other periods as to intellec- 
tual accessibility? 

11. How does it compare in its freedom from the influences 
of Hindu social life? 

12. What advantages as to points of contact have we with 
students in India as compared with ignorant villagers, 
women, and uneducated adults? 

13. In what ways does the Indian student convert promise 
greater usefulness than converts drawm from other 
classes? 

14. What conditions in Indian society, past and present, 
give the educated class a special influence? 

15. * Give reasons for the importance of each of the three 

great aims of Christian education in India. 

16. Name methods that you think should be adopted in. 
order to realize the first aim. 

17. Name methods that you think should be adopted in or- 
der to realize the second aim. 

IS. Name methods that you think should be adopted in 
order to realize the third aim. 

19. * What are the characteristic advantages of the educa- 

tional over other forms of missionary work? 

20. Would the maintenance of a Christian school be ;justi- 
fied if the reports for a series of years showed no stu- 
dent conversioms? 

21. Would the maintenance of a Christian school be justi- 
fied where only a small proportion of the students were 
Christians and no conversions resulted? 

22. What are the respective arguments for maintaining 
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Cliristiao. colleges as opposed to dormitories under Chris- 
tian infliifinces in government colleges? 

23.* Sum up the eiaims of -work for Indian students on 
those rvho have life, or money, or prayer to invest. 
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QUESTIONS ON CILCPTEE VI 

Am : To AppeBciate the Needs and Oppoettjnities op Work 
FOE Indian Women 

1. Try to think what difference it would make to you if 
you believed that women were inferior to men In the 
sight of God, 

2. * IVhat ])enefits does Christianity derive from the position 

it gives to woman? 

3. Sum up the evils that would result in the home from 
the ignorance and seclusion, of woman. 
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Sum up thu evils resulting in public life from the ignor- 
ance and seclusion of ivoinan. 

Sum up the main contributions of educated Christian 
women to Christian society. 

Wliat are the main evils resulting among women in this 
country from liberty without education? 

What are the main evils resulting among women in 
this country from liberty and education without Chris- 
tian character ? 

would you think would be the result in India if 
the social restraints of Hinduism were removed without 
education ? 

In what ways would the situation be similar to that in 
the United States after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion? 

What do you think would be the result in India if 
women were given liberty and education without Chris- 
tian character? 

If Christian character is an essential for women 
India, how are they to obtain it? 

What is the relative likelihood that a non-Christian 
woman in India will obtain an education as compare'! 
with an Indian Christian woman? 

What hope does there seem to you to be in Hinduism- 
for social reforms apart from the direct or indirect 
influences of Christianity? • 

Even if social reforms would probably come about with- 
out the aid of Christianity, why can the Church not 
afford to be silent on the subject? 

What is the need for Christianity of those Hindu women 
who obtain neither education nor social liberty? 

In what ways should the education of a woman in 
India differ from that of a woman in this country? 

Try to imagine yourself living for a month under- 
conditions of tho aenana woman in India. . 1 

What are the principal evils of child malrriage? 

Why is religion directly responsible the" evils 
Hindu widowhood? 

Sum up the ways in which its treatment of woman in- 
dicates the moral perversity of Hinduisjm. 

Why have the attempts of native rciormers aeh 
so little? 

Prepare an answer for the indifferent 
asserts that ‘Hheir religions are 
them. ' ' 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VII 

Aim: To Appheciate the Shake op the Home Ghttkoh in 
THE MISSIONAKY'S PROBLEMS OP INDIA 

1. * Give several reasons why the Native Church is the key 

to the situation in India. 

2. What should he the general policy of the missionary 
toward the Native Church? 

S.* Try to estimate the extent of the task confronting the 
Cliristiau Church in India as compared to that of the 
Church in this country. 

4. * What reasons are there for expecting that the rate of 

progress of Christianity will be greater in the future 
than in the past? 

5. * What are the principal dangers that may cause a chock 

in the rate of progress? 

6. At the present rate of increase, how large will the 
Protestant community in India be at the end of fifty 
years? 

7. How many Christians, would there be in your city, town, 
or village, if they were in the same proportion as Cliri.s- 
tians in India? 
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S, How many -woulil there Tae in your State or Provineo 
under the same eonditions ? 

9. What seems to you to be the ultimate ideal for the i 

Native Church as to self-government? ^ 

20. What conditions vrould you consider necessary for the 
realisation of this ideal? 

21. What are the dangers of putting this ideal into opera- ■ 4? 

: tion too early? i 

.12. What are the dangers of deferring it until too late? 

13. How is this matter complicated by the training anu 
temperament of the average Westerner as compared 

with that of the average Indian? ; 

14. What seems to you to be the ultimate ideal for the In- 
dian Church as to self-support in a country as poor as 
India? 

1.5.® What are the advantages of the free use of mission 
funds? 

16. ® What are the dangers of this policy ? 

17. In what lines is the im-estnient of mission funds quite 
justifiable? 

15. In what lines should any investment of mission funds 
be avoided or reduced to a minimum? 

19. * What are the arguments for ample salaries for Indian 

evangelists? 

20. * What are the arguments for small salaries? 

21. What would yon consider the arguments for and 

against missionary interference in the ease of the op- 
pressed Christian mentioned on page 178? 4 

22. What problems are there in missionary work in India 
that seem to you could be solved by more money? 

23. What problems are there that you think could be solved 
by more workers? - 

24. What problems arc there that you think could be solveil 
only by more prayer » 

25. * Wliat is the responsibility of the Home Church for fel- 

lowship with the missionary in his discouragements? 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VIII 

Aim: To A?PKEcr.A.TE Oub Responsibility in ViEtv op the 
Need and the Power op the Gospel to Meet It. 


1. For what reasons is the Church in this country responsi- 
ble for foreign missions? 

2. * In -what ways is the responsibility of the present gener- 

ation greater than that of any that has preceded it? 

3. For what contributions in particular are we responsible 
in carrying on the foreign missionary enterprise? 

4. Which of these contributions is your own community 
most backward in supplying for the work? 

5. * What are the obstacles, in your opinion, which most 

hinder us from discharging our responsibility to foreign 
missions? 

6. Try to think out some practical plans by which some 
of these hindrances might be removed. 

7. In what -^vays does India seem to you to have a special 
claim upon the efforts of the Christian Church? 

S. Sum up as forcibly as you can the claim constituted by 
India's vastness; by the number of her villages, 

9. Sum up the claim presented by the caste problem, 

10. Sum up the claim of her religions and religiousness, 

11. Sum up thei claim of the present unrest and awakening, 

12. Sum lip the claim of the mass movements- 

13. Sum up the claim of the students of India. 

14. Sum up the claim of the women of India. 

1.6, Sum up the claim of the present needs of the Native 
: Church. - 

10. Sum up the claim of the unoccupied sections of the 
country. 
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17. Sum up the claim invoh^ed in the demonstrated povrer 
of the gospel to meet the needs of India. 

18. Why can we not transfer all further responsibility for 
the evangelization of India to Great Britain? 

19 Is our responsibility for foreign missionary effort lim- 
ited to those nations over which, we have political juris- 
diction'? 

20. Would this transference diminish our responsibility for 
the evangelization of the world as a whole ? 

21. Is Great Britain proportionately behin<l this country 
in her response to foreign missionary obligations'? 

22. Ought we to expect Great Britain greatly to iiKU'ease 
her foreign missionary activities without increasing our 
own at the same time? 

23. What advantage would there bo in transferring the 
long-established work of American missions in India to 
Great Britain? 

24. Would this plan not involve the assumption by America 
of missions now operated by Great Britain in other parts 
of the world! 

25. * Prom the standpoint of need and usefulness, how does 

the work of the foreign missionary seem to you to com- 
pare with that of other persons? 

26. * Make as strong a statement as you can for the need 

of missionary volunteers for India. 

27. * Make as strong a statement as you can for the need of 

increased financial support for the work in India. 

28. * Make as strong a statement as you can for the need of 

more earnest prayer and service at home for Imlia. 
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Area and Population of British Provinces and Native States, tgot 


PaoTitvXE, Stat?:, oe Agency 
P rovinces 

. Ajmer-Mervvara 

. Andamans and Nicobars 

. Assam 

, Baluchistan (Districts, and Administered 

Territories) 

. Bengal. 

. Berar 

. Bombay {Presidency) 

Bombay 

Sind 

Aden 

. Burma 

. Central Provinces 

. Coorg 

, Madias 

. North-West Frontier Province 

. Punjab 

. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

Agra 

Oudh 

Total British Territory 

i ■ 

States and Agencies 

.. Baluchistan (Agency) 

(. Baroda State 

. Bengal States — 

I. Bombay States 

. Central India Agency 

Gxealior Slate 

Central Provinces States 

. Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

I. Madras State. 

Cochin State 

Trarancore State 

Mysore State . 

I. Punjab States. 

I. Kajputana Agency 

United Provinces States 

Total Native States 

Grand Total India 
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2,711 

3,143 

56,243 

45,804 

151,185 

17,710 

123,064 


141,726 
16,466 
97,209 
107,164 
S3, 198 
33,9Se 


470,912 

24,649 

G.120,343 

308,245 

74,744,866 

2,754,016 

18,5.59,561 

15,30^,677 

3,310,910 

48,074 

10,490,621 

9,876,646 

180,607 

38,209,4.36 

2,12.>,4S0 

20,330,339 

47.691,782 

34,858,705 

13,833,077 


1.087,204 231,899,507 


86,511 

8,099 

38,652 

65,761 

78,772 


29,433 

82,698 

80,900 


502,500 

1,952,692 

3.74S.544 

6,908,615 

8,628,781 

3,933,001 

1,990,383 

11,141,142 

2,90.3,578 

4,188,086 

813,035 

3,953,157 

5,539,39'* 

4,424,398 

9.723.301 

802,097 


62,461,549 


1,766,597 294,361,0,56 
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Distribution of Clsristians by Race and Denomination 


Dekoiiination 

European 
_ and 

Allied Races 

Eurasians 

Natives 

Total 

Males 

Fern. 

Males 

Fem. 

Male.s 

Fem. 

1901 

Anglican 

Si,5S3 

30,131 

18,049 

17,732 

154,544 

151,373 

S453,4G2 

Ariaenian 

000 

3S5 

30 

22 

8 

8 

1,0.53 

Baptist 

1,19S 

910 

993 

1.024 

110,180 

100,735 

221,040 

Congiegatioualist 

215 

20(5 

62 

78 

19,113 

18,200 

37,874 

Greek 

•195 

90 

27 

4 


15 

656 

Lutheran and Al- 
lied Denomina- 








tions.. 

953 

447 

152 

135 

77,111 

76,657 

155,455 

Methodist 

4,494 

1,504 

1,060 

1,300 

35,759 

32,730 

76,907 

Presbj'terian 

7,522 

2,171 

715 

724 

21,602 

21,197 

53,931 

Quaker 

15 

15 

3 

1 

731 

544 

1,.309 

Koatan Catholic . 

23,035 

10,329 

23,156 

22,641 

560,168 

562,340 

1,202,169 

Rorao-Syrian 

3 

163,6071 

! 158,976 

322,536 

Syrian (Jacobite 





and others) 

2 

1 


1 

126,593' 

122,144 

248,741 

Salvationist 

' ■ 

46 

’ "6 

7 

9,706 

9,081 

18,960 

Other Denomina- 
tiona and those 






not returned. . . 

1 1,S30 

793 

688 

6S1 

64,953 

1 60,153 

129,09.8 

Total 

1 122,596 

47.0S1 

44,941 

44,310 

1,344,160 

|l,320,153 

2,923,241 


1 Inciudiflg S2,644 who doscribod themaelvea as Proteataata. 
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Distribatioa of Population According to Religion and Education, igox 


149.442.106 134,752,026 


Mohammedan 

Christian 

Animistic 

Minor and Unspecified.. 


les 143.972,800 142,976.459 996,341 

lation 293.414,906 277,728,485 15,686,421 

t recorded in the case of 946,150 persons (509,718 males and 
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Some of t&c Principal Occupations upon Which Persons Depend 
for a Living 

Agriculture Wl.OOiJSl 

Cicneriil Laborer- 10,941.020 

Textile Fabrics and Dress 11,214,158 

Mendicants (.uon-reliRiou-s) 4,222,241 

Leather, hides, and horns 3,241,935 

r^rifst.s and others engaged in Religion 2,728,812 

BarSiers and Shanipooera 2,331,598 

Grain and Pulse Dealers 2,264,481 

8hoe, Boot, and Sandal Makers 1,957,291 

Grocers and General Condiment Dealers. 1,587,255 

Con,3t,niotion of Biiiidinga 1,579,700 

Sweepers and Scavengers 1,518,422 

Fishermen and Fish Ciuera. 1,280,358 

Fish Dealers 1,269,435 

Bankers and Money Lenders, etc 1,200,998 

Tailors, Milliners, Dressmakers, and Darners 1,142,153 

Vegetable and Fruit Sellers 862,428 

Indefinite and disreputable occupations 737,033 

Sweetmeat Makers and Sellers 603,741 

Actors, Singers, Dancers, Bandmasters, Players, etc 662,055 

Medical Practitioners, Mid wives, etc 520,044 

Railway Servants 503,993 

Teachers, Professors, and others engaged in education 497,509 

Butchers and Slaughterers. 345,933 

Barristers and others engaged in Law 279,646 
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Abstract Statement of Colleges, Scliools, and Scholars in the Several Provinces of British India ^ 
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162,528 
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41,192 
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35,757 

1,74S 

37,505j 

519,840 

64,020 
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APPENPIX C 

Girls Bader lastructson Classified According to Race er Creeds 


Europf:au:' or Eurasians. . 

Native Christians 

f Brahmans 

Hmuus ^;,oa.Br.»hu.aus., 

MriharmiU'dan;', 

Burtrihists 

Par.ia.M 

Oth(?rd. 

Total 


14.44S 

S0,69-i 

297,320 

121,f>',)9 

51,7.13 


t Fifth Quinquennial Review, 1906-7, p. 137. 


APPENDIX H 
Private Institutions' 


Cu-tss OF Inststotions 


Advanced 

Arabic or Persian 

Sanskrit 

Other Oriental Classes 

Total 

Elementary 

Korrm Schools 

Vernacular , Schools 

Other Schools 

Total 

Grand Total 


10,.o04 

25,108 

1,893 


189,713 

351,0-13 

42,004 


1 Fifth Quinquennial Review, 1906-7, pp. 164, 166. 
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APPENDIX I 

Pup:is in Instituticas of Ai! Classes by Race or Creed i 


Hindu.-; 

Moh inimedim 

Buddhist 

Pufiees 

Other 


30,722 

169,007 

13,545,507 


Tntal . . 


1 Fifth Quinquoanial Re-vdew, 1006-7, p. 61. 
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PBAYSB AT THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 

*■‘0 most gracious God and Father, by whose divine provi- 
dence mankind is ruled and all things are made to work out 
thy good ends, we thank thee for enabling us, thy unworthy 
servants, to assemble once more in this great city for this, the 
tv/enty-second session of our National Congress. We bless thy 
holy name that thou didst put into the hearts of our leaders, 
some of whom have now departed this life, to establish this 
Congress, and didst grant them wisdom and ability to maintain 
and dcvC'Iop it in the face of manifold and vast difficulties. 
We hcarrily thank thee for the measure of usefulness granted 
to our Congress in the past, in drawing together in the bonds of 
friendship, fellowship, and united effort our countrymen, sepa- 
rated, as they are, by differences of race, creed, language, and 
social customs, 'We also render thee most humble and hearty 
thanks for the marvelous growth of the true spirit of Nation- 
alism which has recently manifested itself in all parts of our 
be loved motherland, 

“ We seek thy blessing, O Heavenly Father, on the pro- 
ceedings of tho present se.ssion of our Congress, Give to the 
I’resideut aiiil to all speakers the guidance of thy Holy Spirit, 
so that nedhirg may be said or done here that is not in accord- 
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anee with thy holy will. EemoTe from us all ill feeling, preju- 
dice, and uneharitableuess, and fill our hearts with a genuine 
desire for the good of the country and its people, with un- 
swerving loyalty to our rulers, and with good feelings toward 
ail sections of the inhabitants of this land. Let moderation 
and earnestness, wisdom and charity, humility and hariiionj 
characterise our proceedings at this great gathering. 

‘‘ “We implore thy blessing on our Gracious Sovereign and 
Emperor, King Edward, and on tbe Eoyal Family. Enable 
thos(3 that bear rule in this land under His Imperial Majesty 
to realize their unique responsibilitie.s consequent on their posi- 
tion which tliou hast been pleased to grant them, and helji 
them to fulfil the sacred charge committed to them, so as to 
glorify thy name, and to benefit our people. More especially 
at this time we beseech thee, O Lord, to inspire all the mem- 
bers of the ruling race with true sympathy for the people over 
whom thou hast placed them as rulers. 

‘ ' O merciful God, we seek thy guidance and help in checking 
and uprooting all the evils which Idnder our progress and im- 
provement as a people. Enable us to make ourselves wmrthy 
in every respect of the privileges of self-government and par- 
ticipation in the administration of the country which we seek 
and claim. Pardon our many shortcomings, strengthen our 
infirmities, bless our labors, and be-stow on us such a measure 
of success as thou thihkest fit. Grant us the spirit of self- 
effacement, and self-sacrifice, and accept our humble serviees 
to the glory of thy holy name, and the good of our beloved 
motherland. Amen." 

APPENDIX K 

BIBLIOGSAPHY 

An effort has been made to include in this list the books that 
will prove most helpful in a study of the text-book. Persons 
desiring an exhaustive list should consult the Bibliography in 
Toluuie VI uf the World Missionary Conference of 1910. 
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History 

Hunter, William W. A Brief History of tJie Indian Peoples. 
1903. Ciare-ndon Press, N. Y. 90 cents. 

A condensed sketch of Indian history from the earliest 
times, by one of the highest authorities. It is used in 
civil service examinations by the British government. 

.Fraaer, Eobert Watson. British Biile m India. 1897. Put- 
uani, N. Y. $1.50. 

This book is larger and covers a much shorter period 
than the preceding, so that it presents a fuller and more 
satisfactory account of the events treated. In the well- 
known Story of the Nations series. 

Seeley, J, E. The Expansion of England. 1902. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $1,75. 

The second part contains a brilliant explanation of the 
way in which England conquered and holds India. The 
generalizations have been considered by later historians 
as somewhat too sweeping. 

Lyall, Alfred. Eise of the British. Dominion in India. 1894:. 
John Murray, London. 4s. 6d. 

Less brilliant, but more authoritative and detailed than 
Seeley. 

Genercd 

Lyall, Alfred. Asiatic Studies: Beligious and Social. 1899. 
2 Vols., 9s. each. New’ and cheaper edition, Murray, 
London. 

Able studies of Iudi.an Efe and religion; especially valu- 
able in treating the philosophy of the popular beliefs; by 
an eminent authority. A reference book for all serious 
students. 

Compton. Indian Life in Toivn and Country. 1904. Putnam, 
N. Y. $1.20, 

A very readable account of the life both of the native 
and of the Anglo-Indian, by an Indian civilian. Mis- 
sionary work is not treated, but the judgment of things 
Indian is keen and valuable. 
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Chirol, Valentine. Indian Unrest. 1910. Maemill&n, N. Y. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

Letters written originally for the London Times, which 
attracted great attention. The author has had long espe- 
rienee in the East and special facilities for observation. 
The statements refer mainly to Bengal. 

Fraser^ A. II. L. Among- Indian Eajahs and JByots. 3910. 
Lippiiieott, Philadelphia. .$4.00. 

The writer held many positions in the Indian civil 
service, ending as Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. He has 
had remarkable opportunity for seeing many side.s of In- 
dian Life. His experiences are simply told, but in ad- 
mirable spirit. 

To\vnsend, Meredith. Asia and Europe. 1910. Putnam, ISl. Y. 
$1.50. 

Most interesting essays on conditions and movements 
in the Nearer and Farther East, and the relation of Eu- 
rope thereto; the outcome of a lifelong study of the rela- 
tions between these two continents j brilliant, paradoxical, 
and suggestive. 

biographical 

Clark, Henry Martyn. ’Ro’bert Clarh of the Punjab. 1909. 
Eevell, N. Y. "'$1.75. 

Biograjihy of one of India’s pioneer missionaries; con- 
tains many characteristic experiences of missionary work 
among Mohammedans. 

Chiimberlaiu, Jacob. The Kingdom in India. 1908. Eevell, 
N. y. $1.50. ■ . 

Practically an autobiography of a great missionary vet- 
eran; vivid descriptions of missionary life and work in 
India. 

Dyer, Helen S. Pandita Patnabai. 1900. Eejvell, N. Y. $1.25. 

Story of the best-known Indian woman from her child- 
hood to 1900; intended as a record of answered, prayers 
and fulfilled promises in , connection with child widow- 
rescue work and famine relief. 
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Smilhj George. The Life of WiJliam Carey. 1SS7. John 
Murray, London. 16s. 

Smith, George. The Life of Alexander Dtiff. 1900. Hodder 
and Stoughton, London. 63. (Out of print.) 

Those t-svo lives — one of the English pioneer, the other 
of Scotland’s most famous educational missionary — are 
classics. Dr. Duff’s life is condensed from an earlier two- 
volume edition. 

Smith, George. Ecnry Martyn: First Modern Missionary to 
the Mohammedans. 1902. Eeveil, N. Y. $1.50. 

Standard life of the most spiritual of early Indian 
missionaries, one whose life has inspired multitudes, de.s- 
pite its occasional morbidness; gives interesting facts con- 
cerning early work in Persia. 

Missions 

Crooke, W. Norihu'estsrn Provinces of India. 1897. Methuen, 
London. 10a. 6<1. 

On account of the limited range of the subject-matter, 
this book finds it possible to give details on many topics 
that are usually found only in very extended works. The 
writer is well posted and discriminating. 

Fuller, Mrs. Marcus B. The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. 
1900. Itevell, N. Y. $1.25. 

Perhaps the best book on the subject. Gives many 
illustrations from j>ersonal e^erience and knowledge. A 
stirring book. 

Beach, Harlan P. India and Christian Opportunity. 1903. 
Student Volunteer Movement, N. Y. 50 cents. 

A miniature encyclopedia on India from the missionary 
standpoint; a remarkable piece of condensation. Omits 
few subjects of importance and consequently treats th« 
others briefly. 

Lucas, Bernard. The Empire of Christ. 1907. Macmillan, 
NT. y. 80 cents. 

A brilliant and suggestive book which has provoked 
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dissent, from man^. Emphasizes the leavening of Ini'iiun. 
society rather than the gaining of individual converts. 
A book Tvhich every student of Indian missions shouhi 
read. 

Mrs. Arsistrong-Hopkins. Within the Furdah. 1S98. Eaton 
& Mains, N. Y. $1.25. 

Tile experiences of a woman physician v.'ho had some 
unusual opportunities for observation. Some of the inci- 
dents are very vivid. 

.Tones, John P. India’s Proilcm: Krishna or Christ. Eevel'i, 
N. Y. $1.50. 

The field and problems of mission work in India pre- 
sented by a a:me an<l strong missionary writer. One of the 
best books for an introduction to missiouarj' work. 

Jones, John P. India: Its Life and Thought. 190S. Mae- 
laillan, N. Y. $2.50. 

Studies in Indian religion and life by a missionary with 
long experience. Caste, home life, leading ideas of Hin- 
duism, and the influence of Christianity are treated. 

Morrison, John. Kew Ideas in India. 1907. Macmillan, N, Y. 
$1.60. 

Lectures delivered in Scotland in 1904-5. They present 
the new ideas that are arising in India and discuss the 
outlook for Christianity. 

Andrews, C. F. North India. 1908. Mowbray, London. 2s, 

One of a series of handbooks published by the S. P. G. 
Together with matters which weuld be of interest mainly 
to members of that Society, the author gives some acute 
and valuable chapters on the present religious situation. 

Beport of the Madras Fecennial Conference of 1903. 

Contains the reports of committees of experienced mis- 
sionaries appointed to . consider all sides of missionary 
work. An authoritative statement of missionary poilcy 
in India. 

licport of the World Missionary Conference of 1910. 

The most comprehensive missionary document ever is- 
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sueil. Nearly ail the volumes eontaia material of great 
impor ranee bearing on Imlia. Volume III on E<iueation. 
and Volume IV on non-Christian Keligions are specially 
.valuable. 

IMeiiter, Julius. A History of Frotestant Missions m India. 
190S, Seven, N. Y. .$2.50. 

An excellent translation of Indiseho Missions Geschiehto, 
clear and away the best book on Christian missions to 
India; scholarly and comprehensive; the first part historical, 
vfhile the second part deals with the problems, 0 rg.ani 7 .a- 
tion, results, and outlook of Indian missions; written by 
ono of the world ’3 groat missionary authorities. 

Mylne, Louis George. Missions to Hindus. 1908. Longmans, 
N. Y. $1.20. ' 

A treatment of caste and the methods whereby the prob- 
lems of caste should be met. 

Carmichael, Amy Wilson. Things as They Are: Mission WorJs 
in Southern India. 1906. Eevell, N. Y. $1.00, 

The strongest piece of realistic writing in Indian mis- 
sionary literature; illustrations and subscripts most un- 
usual; depressing because only the. darkest side is por- 
trayed. 

Carmichael, Amy Wilson. Overweights of Joy: A Story of 
Mission Worlc in Southern India. 1906. Eevell, N. Y. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

The other side of the shield; as realistic as the preced- 
ing book, but incidents are chosen to reveal the gospel’s 
supernatural power; excellent illustrations. 

Datta, Surendra II. The Desire of India. 1908. iroung Peo- 
ple 's Missionary Movement, N. Y. 64 cents. 

One of tho best brief works on India and mis.sionary 
work there; has the advantage of the symi>athetic insight 
of its Indian authorship; used widely as a text-book by 
the students of Great Britain. 

Dennhsg, M. B. Mo.^aics from India. 1902. Eevell, N. Y. 
$ 1 . 25 . 
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A very useful series of sketches for giving a gencrf/i 
view of Indian customs, caste, position of women, etc. 

Hume, Robert A. Missions from the Modern VieuK 1905. 
Eevell, N. T. $1.25. 

Lecturer by a well-known missionary at Ahmeclnagra' 
on certain phases of the aeieneo of missions; discusses the 
mod(?rn view of God and the world, the relation of mis- 
sions to sociology and psychology, the points of contact 
between Christianity and Hinduism, and the spirit in 
which the gospel should be present-ed to Hindus. 

Thoburn, JT. M. The Christia7i Conquest of hulia. 190G. 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, N, Y. 50 cents. 

One of the best brief books on India. Written by a 
successful veteran after forty-six years of experience. 

Betigion 

Hopkins, Edward W. The Beligions of India. 1895. Ginn, 
Boston. $2.00. 

Prof. Hopkins writes as a specialist with a wide knowl- 
edge of the literature. The book is not easy reading but 
contains much of value. 

Hall, Charles Cathbert. Christ and the Eastern Soul. 1909, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $1.25. 

The Barrows Lectures, delivered in 1906-1907, by Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, in India; the lectures are irenic, yet loyal 
to the supremacy and dignity of Christianity; recognize 
fully all that is good in ethnic religion, and are highly 
appreciative of the gifts and capacities of the Eastern 
soul, especially its ability to profit by and exemplify the 
benefits of the Christian religion when loyally and intelli- 
gently accepted. 

Mitchell, J. Murray. The Great Beligions of India. Eevell, 
N. Y. $1.50. 

The Duff Lectures, written by a veteran who, in India 
and at home, was a student of Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, and the native religions of India, 
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Slater, T. E. The Higher Hinduism in Belation to Christianity. 
1903. Elliott Stock, London. 3s. 6d. 

A generous interpretation of pMiosopMc Hinduism; 
Trritten by a scholarly and experienced, missionary to the 
edueared classes of India. 

Wilkins, Vv, J. Modern Hindimm. 1900. Thacker, London. 
10s. 6d. 

A full and valuable survey of Hinduism, its -worship, 
ethics, social institutions, and results. 

Williams, Monior. Brahmanism and Hinduism. MacmUlan, 
N. £■. $4..50. 

lilore valuable than the author’s handbook on Hinduism, 
because much more detailed. The bones of the briefer 
outline are clothed -with flesh. Especially good on secta- 
rian Hinduism. 
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'A 

Abuses iH states, 7S, 79 

Acceptance of Christ among 
students, 125 

Aim of Christian education, 119 
Aligarh, account of, 200; mela 
at shrine, 199 ; sacred foun- 
tain scenes, 201, 202 
Allahabad, 48; University at, 
114 

American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, 93 ; formerly 
American Baptist Missionary 
Union, 93 

Amir Ali quoted on Great Brit- 
ain in India, 79 
Ancient Latv, Maine, quoted, 16 
Andrews, C. ' F., quoted, 56 
Aniinjil sacrifices, 46, 90, 200 
Animism, 32-36; remnant of in 
America, 34 

Antipathy to foreign rulers, 72 
Apologetic, the best, 127-129 
Argument not helpful, 127 ; bet- 
ter to pfeseut Christ, 128 
Army in Intlia, 78 
Arya Samaj, 52 
Aryan race, 5, 6, 37 
Ascetic life and modern work, 
63 

Ascetics, 46, 47, 192, 200. See 
also Fakirs 

Asia and Furope, quoted', 29; 
referred to, 79 - 


Asia’s awakening a religions 
one, 29, 58, SO 

Attitudo toward. Christ, Indian 
student ’s, 124 

Authority waning, of the Brah- 
mans and the Vedas, 65 

Avatar, an, 66 

Awakening in India, 29, 57-59, 
64, 66, SO 

Azariah, Mr., 91 


B 

Badrinath, shrine at, 159 
Baptism, Chundra Lela’s, 160 
Baptismal questions, 102 
Baptisms, 123, 125, 127, 129 
Bass drummer, 196 
Benefits enumerated of British 
rule in India, 75-77; eviden- 
ces of, 78 

Beggars, roadside, 200 
“Behind the purdah,” 144 
Bengal, 6, 31; anarchy in, 66; 
recent partition of, 61, 67, 
77; stxulents protest, by 
march and cheer, 67, 68 
Bengal sage, a, 47 
Bhagavad Gita, the, 38, 51, 6G 
Bhakti discussion, 56 
Bible, 179, 203; classes, 120; 

Eamabai using, 155 
Bible stories, result of reading 
: the, 130 
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Bi'ii'rfipM:.-! of Christiaaa, some 
typioa!, 17'M 73 
P,ir<i’3-eyo ’/iow of India, 3.93 
l^isaop, .Mrs. Isabella Bird, 
(jiiotod, 114 

Boiidrt.liro-vi’iif and shooting 
condenint'd, dO 

Boird)ay, 24, 30, 189; univer- 
sity at, 1.14 

Boycott of British goods, 61 
Brahma., 43 

Brahman, caste, 34-16, 97 ; 

priests’ life and. spirit, 153, 
192; students, 113; temple 
of Alwar Tiru Nagari, 93 
Brahmanas, the, 37 
Brahman’s view, of female edu- 
cation, 142; of etlucation in 
lai-ssion schools, 117 
Brahmo Samaj, the, 52, 53 
Bravery, of General Nicholson, 
209 ;* of students with magic 
lantern, 198 

Bride and widow, a contrast, 
149, 150 

Britain. See Great Britain 
British government in India, 
69, 70, 74; bene.fits of, 75- 
78; problem, 78 
Brotherhood principle, 66, 107 
Budda and Buddhism, 30, 31, 
40, 65; degrading view of 
woman, 140 

Biihler, Georg, translation of 
Laws of Manu, quoted, 14, 15 
Bullock-cart travel, 197 
Burma, 30, 189 

C 

Cairns, Principal, S6 
Calcutta, meetings in, 121, 122 ; 
revolutionary center, 60; uni- 
versity at, 114 

Caldwell, Bishop, 92, 100; 

quoted, 151 


Camp life iu India, discomforts 
of, IS3; work done in u vear 
of, 202 

Canada, 3-5, 9, 17, 67, 123: 
model constitution, to Indian 
reformers, 78 * 

Canadian and United .States 
eleiuents of nationality and 
unity, 3-5 

Capo Comorin, 85, 189; church 
and tonipie at, 8!) 

Carey, William, alluded to, 114, 
205; library at Serampore, 
203 

Carmichael, Miss, and the trade 
in girls, 152, 153 

Caste, 12-14, 129; bonds of, re- 
laxing, IS, 63; evils of, 14- 
20 ; good effeet.s of, 16 ; prob- 
lems of. for Ghur<5h, IS, 19, 
102-108 

Castes, forir original and three 
present divisions, 14; later or 
“fifth order,” 14; move- 
ments among middle and 
others, 97 ; statistics of, 13, 
14, lOS 

Census, of India, for 1911, on 
population, 5; for 1901, main 
statistics, 5-9, 19, 30, 115, 
146, 149, 193, 241-244; of 
Unite<l States for 3910, on 
urban population, 19 ; for 
1900, on illiteracy, 9 

Ceylon, 31 

Ohaitanya, a Bengal sage, 47 

Challenge to discuss religion ac- 
cepted, with ill results, 127, 
128 

Changed cross, a, 158 

“Changeless East,” no longer, 
57 

Ohetty caste, 129 

Child marriage and child wives, 
statistics of, 146, 147; suf- 
ferings of, 138 
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Cholera among Teluga?, 9 ■ ■ 

CMidrea for sale, 24; rescued, 

(’hJiia Inland Iliimiou, 356 
(‘hirol, Valentine, quoted, 1.16; 

referred to, tilt 
Chora Xagpuj*. fdt 
CJirist. See jt.-ivs Ctirist. 
Christian, Church in India, 
Ifio; ideas aud educated Jn- 
tlians, 40. GO; niissioiia, see 
iifhsJiiORS ; schools and col- 
leges, see Educatiotiid tvork ; 
unity, 170 

Christiimity, inlinc-nee of, 04 
Christian's Ba%'ings, a, and nn- 
fjust laniiov,-ner,' 178 
Christians, increasing number 
, of, 85, 165, 259; some faulty 
: ones, 96 

Chucklers. contrasted villages of 
103; outlook, 105 
Chundra Leia, child widow of 
Nepal, 15S-161 

Church of England Christians, 
90 

Church, work of the, 187-189 
Civil service appointments in 
India, 78 

GiviJizations, conflicting, 68 
Climate of India, 174 
Clough, Dr., a missionary Na- 
poleon, 94; baptisms by, 95 
College, boys from Telugu mis- 
sion, 96; education for girls, 
statistics, 142; meeting, a 
typical, 128 
Color and educatinn, 68 
^‘Commereiai India” and the 
boycott, 62 

Compavatico administrative! ami 
military force in Imiia and 
the Philippines, 78 
Complexity of Himluism, 32- 
48; influence of Christianity, 
49-53, 64-60 


Conditions in lower castes, 15 
Confueianisni, 40 
Congested centers of popula- 
tion, three, 5 

Conscieiice develops slowly, 123 
Consorts of the gods, 47 
Coatnists i'jotwcen peoples ;md 
faitlus of Asia and Europe, 
29-' 

Convert tested, a, 104 
Converts, 84-113, I2M.34, 151- 
15G, 179-182, 205 
Conviction of sin and necMi of 
the gosj»cl, 92 
Coorg, 6 

Corrupt officials, 79 
Council of Jerusalem, a minia- 
ture, 106, 107 

Crisis, India’s present, 53, SO, 
81 

Cromer, Lord, referred to, 21 
Crooke, Vv quoted, 20 
Custom, pressure of, 10, 12, 201; 

in cliild marriages, 148 
Curzoa, Lord, 67 

D 

Dadabhai Naoroji, M. P., 21 
Dandis, or staff-bearers, 46 
Datta, S. K., quoted, 2, 112. 

146, 192 
Day, Samuel, 93 
Debt incurred and paid, a 
worker’s, 215 

Decisions, made, 129, 132, 133, 
ISl; tested, 130, 131, 133, 
134, 1S2 

Degradation of woman in In- 
dia, 140, 141; Christianity 
by contrast, 154 
Delhi in, the Mutiny, 209 
Demon temple relic, a, 90 
Deserted by their gods, 92 
Devadasis, the, 150; statistics, 
151 ■■ 



Eevii worship, 90, 93, 103 
Eevil -'s society leader, a con- 
vert, 132-134 

Devotional or evangelistic meet- 
ings in colleges, 120, 121 
Dirge, a Soath India, 146 
Discomforts of camp life in 
India, 1S3 

Discourageinents, 1S4 
Disgrace in becoming a Chris- 
tian, 125 

Diverse speech a harrier to na- 
tional unity, 9 
Divorce not allowed, 148 
Dowries, 147 
Dravidian race, o, 6 
Dn Bois, Ahh^, referred to, 15 
Duff, Alexander, educational in- 
fluence, 114 

Duma, an unofficial, 60 
Dutt, R. C., estimate of aver- 
age Indian income, 21 
Dwarakanath, in Kathiawar, 
159 

E 

East and tJie West, The, quoted, 

: 143 , 

Edinburgh Conference Educa- 
tional Commission, 119 
Education of women now fav- 
ored, 64 

Educational work, 112, 113, 
119-136; aid in uplift, 5; aim 
in, 119; India system, 76, 
114-118; statistics, 115 
Elements of unity in Canada 
and United States, 3, 4 
Empire of Christ, referred to, 
18 

England ’s position in India, 
79, SO 

English, character, 163; Ian*, 
guage and student class, 113, 
lie, 117 


Evangelistic meetings for stu- 
dents, 121 

Evils and beneflts of caste, 16 
Examinations, university, 114 

. ' F ■ . . ■ 

Faiths, Semitic and Aryan, 29 
Fakir, a woman. 260 
Fakirs, at Allahabad, 4S; bur- 
den on people, 22; .fraud 
practised, 192 

Famines, 1, 22; aid of Chris- 
tianity, 22-25, 92-94; details 
of that of 1900, 22-25; Ram- 
abai’s experience in 1877, 
155; statistics, 22, 76 
Farquhar, Mr,, quoted, 65 
Fatalism, 42 

Female energies in nature, 47 
Financial problem, solving the, 
216-219 

Foreign interference resented, 
59 ; manufacturers crowded 
out, 62 

French Revolution referred to, 
70 

Fuller, Mrs. M. B., quoted, 138 

a 

Ganesha, elephant-headed god, 
182, 183 

Ganges, worship on banks of, 
48 

Garde, Dr., £6 
Generous givers, 176, 177 
Germany, 56 

‘ ‘ Gilt-edged ’ ’ investment, a, 
212, 213 

God, as known to Christianity, 
44, 49, 81, 97, 126, 162; gods 
of other faiths, 35, 37, 39-49, 
200 

Good and evil, a Hindu new of, 
39, 45 
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fiopal worship, 47 
G-oreh, Nehemiali, Eamabai ia- 
fliieneed by, 156 
Cioveriimeat of India by Brit- 
aii!, 7a; agitatioa against, 
74; boBcfits of, 75-77; cle- 
nian'ls of, by new movoment, 
77, 78: problem of, 78; ques- 
tion of permaiience, 79-81 
Oovernor-Gr-neral, 73 
(.ireat Britain, ineonie in, eon* 
trastofl with that of India, 
21 ; relfitioiia to Iiulia, 67-81 
(rreat lieiioionf! of India, The, 
referred to, ;52 
Guru, a Braliaian hs, 172 


■ ■ H 

Haidarabad, Indian mission in, 
91 

Hatred of Christ shown in a 
Hindu home, 129 
Heredity of Hinduism, 125 
High-easte convert, a, 129-131 
High motives unknown to many 
at first, 101 

Higher education, the, 116 
Himalayas, 189 ; Buddhism in 
districts bordering on, 30 
Hindu, pantheon doomed, 206; 

thinking, euects of, 44 
Hindu, The, quoted on dancing- 
girls, 151 

Hindu Social Eeform Associa- 
tion of Madras, 151 
Hinduism, elements of, 32-40; 
failure of, 153; injustice to 
woman, 141-161 

Holy Spirit, work of, 106, 145 
Home surroundings of an edu- 
cated Indian, 136 
Honor shov,-n to tvoman in some 
Hindu literature, 139 
Hopkins, Professor, of Yale, 


quoted on the Hindu moral 
code, 40 

Horse, essay on the, by a Bom- 
bay student, 117 
Hostility to Christ a studeut 
attitude, 125 


I 

Ideals and customs in national 
unity, 10 

Ignorance among women, 142 
Illiteracy, India’s comparative, 

9 

Imitation and independence, 
adolescent phenomena, 59, 60 
Immoral deities, 39, 40, 51, 150- 
153 

India, area, 243 ; caste problem, 
12-19; Christian population, 
165; climate, 174; conserva- 
tism, 10, 19; education and 
illiteracy, 9, 114, 115; fakirs, 
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